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“* We shali never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
cause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 


and confidence to truth.”—Dr. JOHNSON, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Peace, Commérce, and no Coio- 
nigs. By dhe div. Josern Town. 
sEND, A.M. 


[ Concluded from p. 184.] 
Wwe will suppose, that by a conti- 


nuation of the war he might 
have destroyed the navy of all the con- 
tinental powers, have taken possession 
of their colonies, have annihilated 
both their manufactures and their 
commerce, and have converted the 
inost formidable of these powers into 


_-amilitary republic in the heart of Eu- 


rope. We will suppose, that neither 
the nations actually at war with Eng- 
Jand, tior the neutral powers, couid 
havetravigated the ocean. What then 
would have been the consequence ? 
Would not ail the ports of Europe 
and America have been closed against 
the manufactures and the commerce 
of this country, and would not the 
sources of her abundant wealth have 
failed? In such circumstances, had 
he transferred the theatre of war to 
any part of the continent, would not 
the specie of this island have been dis- 
persed there in subsidies, and dissi- 
pated in foreign expeditions? If these 
questions must be answered in the 
aftirmative, would not the Bank of 
England have been reduced’ to the 
necessity of suspending the payment 
of its notes, that is, of violating good 
faith, and breaking its engagements 
with its creditors ? 

This wise minister was perfectly 
aware, that paper money, issued in 
too great abundance, would drive 


specie out of the kingdom, and that 
the nation would be compelled to re- 
ceive paper, not convertible into cash 
-at the option of the bolder, as the 
only medium of exchange; that is, a 
thing of no intrinsic value, instead of 
Univegsat Mac. Vou. XXI. 


a commodity of great inttinsic value ; 
‘a thing whose value is local, instead 
of a commodity whose value is uni- 
versal ; a thing whose value depends 
upon the existence, uay, even upon the 
will of government; a thing by which, 
in aconvulsion of the state, the hold- 
ers would sustain the greatest loss, in- 
stead of a commodity whose value no 
convulsion of the state can diminish. 
Such effects we have particularly had 
an opportunity of noticing in the pa- 
per dollars of America, and in the 
assignats of France. 

Had this great statesman persevered 
in war, when the sinews of war were 
shrunk, when the vital stream ran 
low, and its sources were well nig 
exhausted; what the ultimate conse- 
quence of a such procedure would have 
been, no human prudence will ven- 
ture to pronounce. He acted there- 
fore wisely, when be resolved to make 
peace, before the specie should vanish 


and before the couutry should be de- , 


luged with paper. 

vat gold and silver alone do not 
constitute the wealth of nations has 
been long since demonstrated, and 
will be evident to every-one who 
takes a view of England, of Portugal, 
and of Spain. ‘The latter with their 
mines of silver and of gold are poor, 
and the former without either has 
overflowed with wealth. This ap- 
pears by the millions expended annu- 
ally in national improvements, in 
dock-yards, in roads, and in canals, 
These proceed without either gold or 
silver; and were the ports of Europe 
open to our commerce, such is our 
credit with all nations, that even in 
our ‘foreign transactions there would 
be no absolute necessity for either, 
beyond what would be requisite to 
pay the ultimate balance of trade, be- 
—_ the merchants’ ledgers would 
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be sufficient for all the other purposes 
of commerce. 

But were peace restored, commerce 
would revive; gold and silver would 
flow into this island; the Bank of 
England, under a wise administration, 
would diminish the issue of its paper, 
the value of which would proportion- 
ally increase, till it came toa par with 
bullion, and then al] banks would be 
able to resume the payment of their 
notes in specie. 

That which gives to gold its supe- 
Yior value is among ofher properties 
its superior scarcity, With savages 
all traffic must be carried on by bar- 
fer: but as nations become civilised, 
some commodity sufficiently scarce 
and durable, of sroall bulk and of easy 
transport, is substituted as the univer- 
sal medium of exchange.. Gold and 
silver have been from remote anti- 
quivy this medium. 

ere these procurable in the same 
quantity, and with as Jittle expense of 
Jabour as iron, their relative value 
would be changed, and iron would be 
preferred to gold. Gold is indeed 
more durable than paper, and there- 
fore of superior value to him, who 
wishes to hoard and hide it, as hap- 
pens in all despotic countries. It is 
the limitation of the quantity, which 
constitutes its value. Were gold as 
abundant as the river sands, mixed 
with which it was anciently procured, 
it would be no longer valuable as a 
medium of exchange. For, since its 
value bears proportion to its scarcity, 
if the quantity increases, the value 
must diminish, and supposing the 
quantity to be infinite, its value for 
specie would altogether vanish. The 
same anay be said of paper money. 

When Henry Hope quitted Hol- 
Jand, and sought refuge in this island, 
he brought with him treasure to the 
amount of more than half a million, 
not in gold. and silver, but in his ledger, 
which contained his credits in the 
ledgers of his correspondents scattered 
over the surface of the globe, from 
whom he could procure at pleasure 
either bills of exchange or mercantile 
commodities, which he might have 
converted into gold and silver; bat 
his paper, representing both in every 
civilised country, was more valuable 
than either. Since the time of Mr. 
Hope’s arrival in this country gold 
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bas vanished, and the quantity of pa- 
per having been more than doubled, 
its value has been reduced. 

Now had the minister, whose wis- 
dom would have averted all the mise- 
ries which Europe has lamented more 
than twenty years, bad he obstinately 
carried on the war till the specie had 
disappeared, and the national debt, 
constantly increasing and doubling its 
amount in given periods, had risen to 
the enormous sum of eight hundred 
millions; to pay the interest of this 
debt, taxes must have been imposed, 
and for want of gold and silver, such 
paper as government would moe a in 
payment of the taxes must have been 
created, and would have added to the 
overwhelming mass. 

Yet neither here could the accumu- 
lation end, for, to accommodate ma- 
nufacturers and merchants, to prevent 
multiplied bankruptcies, and to sup- 
port the commerce of the country, 
this overwhelming mass must have 
been still increased by extensive issues 
from all the country banks. cs 

On the other band, should we sup- 
pose the production of corn, cattle, 
and other articles of prime necessity 
not to have increased in the same pro- 
portion, or to have continued station- 
ary, whilst the sum total of circula- 
ting paper was thus increasing; the 
consequence inust have been, that the 
valve of paper money would have di- 
mivished, or, in other words, the 
»rice of all these articles would have 

een augmented, till in given periods 
it would have been double or treble 
what they had been at the commence- 
ment of the war. 

The minister was fully aware of the 
distress which the continuance of war 
between England and France must 
bring upon all Europe, and he clearly 
saw that a contest for colonies and 
systems of monopoly would, in more 
ways than one, be detrimental to his 
country. He had from his first en- 
trance into public life declared his ad- 
miration of the beauty and perfection 
of the British constitution; and the 
whole tenour of his parliamentary 
conduct demonstrated, that his most 
ardent. desire. was to preserve ‘that 
constitution pure. 

[t did not esca 


; his observation, 
that colonies, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the word, require a strong 
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military force both to controul and to 
defend them, to keep them in subjec- 
tion, and to protect them from the 
enemies of the parent state, because 
in the first place the colonies them- 
selves, impatient of the yoke, watch 
for opportunities to deliver their com- 


-merce from restraint, and in the next 


place all rival nations endeavour to 
open more extensive markets for their 
commodities. Ofthis the parent state 
is ever jealous, and this it is watchful 
to prevent. Guarda Costas have not 
been confined to Spanish America, 
for as merchants are disposed to carry 
on a smuggling trade, when they can 
do it toadvantage; soall governments 
are solicitous to prevent the access of 
illicit traders to their colonies, and 
employ their cruisers to keep them at 
a distance. The colonist has but two 
objects in view, and these he unremit- 
tingly pursues; the one is to obtain 
the best market for his produce, the 
other is to purchase cheap the articles 
of which he stands in need. These 
views the parent state finds it difficult 
to frustrate. Nay, so strong is the 
propensity of buyers and sellers to 
meet, when they can carry on a pro- 
fitable traffic, that nothing except a 
military force can keep thera apart. 
Sach possessions do not strengthen 
the mother country ; they invite hos- 
tility, and are at all times vulnerable. 
The country therefore which has the 
most numerous colonies will be the 
most vulnerable, and must have the 
greatest military establishment for 
their defence. The seat of dominion 
may be strong in itself, but the empire 
will be weak in exact proportion to 
the number of its vulnerable points. 
The observations of Captain Pasley, 
in his valuable work on the Military 


Policy of Great Britain, confirm this 
conclusion. He supposes that 150,000 
men might be required for the defence 
of our newly-acquired colonies; these 
added to the force employed for the 
protection of the old colonies, would 
swell the total amount to double that 


number. 


If long established colonies require 


much greater disposeable force; and 
standing armies have at all times been 
considered as dangerous to liberty. 
The. nation therefore which is soli+ 
citous to make conquests, and to poss 
sess numerous colories, must be con- 
tented to part with that, which i¢ 
values, or should value most, and be 
subject to a military despot; for it is 
a law of natare, wisely established by 
the Righteous Judge of all the Earth, 
that no nation can deprive olher na- 
tions of their liberty without being 
ultimately enslaved itself. “ 
But for what purpose are colonies dee 
sired? Is it for commerce? Without 
one colony a nation will trade tothe full 
amount of its capital, its credit, and 
the produce of its industry ; and beyond 
this its commerce cannot extend.— 
But should it be acknowledged, that 
colonies require a great standing army, 
and that standing armies lead to ‘des- 
potism, it will follow that, in this view 
of the subject, as well as on other ac- 
counts already stated, colonies are de- 
trimental to commerce. The reason 
is, because despotism is unfriendly to 
public credit, which is the life and 
soul of commerce. Barter may be 
carried on by savages, commerce by 
civilised communities, but extensive 
commerce will be confined to those 
nations which have public credit, and 
the most extensive will be their por- 
tion who belong to countries in which 
ublic credit is..most firmly esta- 
lished. rey 
Is it possible to have a doubt upon 
this subject, if we look at England 
and compare it with any country 
which groans under a military despo- 
tism? In this land of liberty, this 
country, in which every man’s person 
and property is safe, few hide their 
treasure in the earth, and till of late 
no man locked it up in his strong 
chest ; every one sent it to his banker 
without requiring either bond or 
morigage. ere he Jeft it in perfect 
confidence that it would be forth. 
coming whenever he might want it, 
for the current expenses of his family, 
for the purchase of land, or to be in- 


a strong military force for their pro- vested in government securities. In 


tection, and to controul their com- 
merce,—surely the acquisition of new 
colonies should not be matter of tri- 


the mean time it was employed, un- 
der various forms, in productive in- 
dustry. It gave activity to agricultu- 


umph to a nation which is jealous of ral improvements, to roads, to canals, 
its freedom, because they require a to manufactures, to fisheries, to mines, 
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and to commercial speculations. This 
enabled our merchants to give long 
credit, and thereby to command the 
commerce of the world. 

Were the government of this hap- 
py island converted into a military 
despotism, public. credit with all our 
hopes of future agricultural improve- 
ments, our flourtshing manufactures 
and extensive commerce, all our con- 
fidence and comforts, all our .abun- 
dant wealth, would vanish, and, like 
the baseless fabric of a vision, leave 
not a wreck behind. 

On the other hand, were Holland, 
France, and Spain to regain their free- 
dom, their public credit and commerce 
would revive, and with them the de- 
sert would rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. 

Does any man for a moment doubt, 
that despotism is inconsistent. with 
_— credit? Let him conceive a 

ank to be opened by the Grand Sig- 
nor at Constantinople, or by the best 
intentioned despot in the universe, 
and then consider whether he should 
be willing to deposit all his treasure 
there, tather than to hide it in the 
earth. A moment’s reflection will 


conyince him, that there never has 
been, there never will be, there never 
can be, such a bank, as was the bank 
of England, established by a despot ; 


becatis¢ a ational bank requires go- 
veroment by the immutable laws of 
eguity, not by the will and pleasure 
of a fail end moital man. 

Have we then demonstrated, that 
colonies require standing armies tq 
controul snd to protect them—that 
standing armies lead to despotism— 
thai despotism is inconsistent with 

ublie credit—and that without pub- 
Fi credit commerce cannot flourish ? 
If these propositions are agreeable to 
truib, nu wise man, no good patriot 
will be so inconsiderate as to place 
commerce and the constitation in op- 
pesiticn to each other, or so rash as 
to say, ** Perish our commerce.” But 
every well wisher to his country will 
be disposed to say, perish colontal-mo- 
nopoly—proclaim universal freedom 
of cominerce—promote agricalture— 
cherish maoufactures—and for this 
purpose let our constitution live. 
Were things indeed reduced to this 
altertiative, that either liberty or com- 
merce must be Jost, it would be the 


[Avarc 


part of wisdom to exclaim, “‘ perish 
our commerce, but Jet our constitu- 
tion live,” and we may be certain 
that, should the constitution be pre- 
served, our commerce would revive, 

By the chance of war, islands, which 
were possessed by France, now belong 
to Britain. We have ships, and we 
have colonies; but, excluded from 
the continent, we want commerce. 
—Should this nation cease from her 
war cry of ships, colonies, and com- 
merce; should shé abolish that system 
of monopoly, which she has been la- 
bouring to establish; should she de- 
clare herself at peace with merchants 
of all nations; should she open her 
ports freely to their commerce; should 
she concentrate her force, lessen her 
expenditure, and diminish the burden 
of her taxes; she would have nothing 
to fear for the constitution of her go- 
vernment, and, preserving that, she 
might safely run the race of industry 
with all competitors, and be certain 
that she should gain the prize. In 
this contest she might indeed excite 
envy or emulation, but she would no 
longer be an object of terror to sur- 
rounding nations, who would bring 
their choicest commodities .to her 

orts, as to the best market, and take 
back in return the produce of her in- 
dustry. In a word, she would be 
established as the emporium of the 
world.) | 

The truce interest of England is most 
evident, and not less so that of France. 

Were it possible for France to blot 
out the name of England from the 
catalogue of nations, to destroy our 
ports, and to annihilate our commerce, 
what would she gain? And when 
she had thus lost the best market for 
her produce, what trading nation 
would be the next to excite her jea- 
lousy? Shall we say America? It 
cannot be doubted, that in sound po- 
licy France should not desire to crush 
these rising states, because the greater 
their wealth and industry, the more 
extensive will be the market opened 
for the industry of France. The saine 
observation wil] apply to all. other in- 
dustrious nations. 

But were the name of a 
blotted out from the catalogue of na- 
tions, would not the commerce of 
France, would not Europe Jose that, 
which is infinite in value, a safe de- 
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t for its increasing wealth, a bank 
contided- in by merchants of all na- 
tions,.aw universal mart, the centre 
of the commercial world, in which 
the buyer and the seller virtually meet 
torether, however distant from each 
other their residence may be? Such 
js London, and considering the con- 
stitution of the various governments 
established in Europe, we may ven- 
ture to affirm, that no other city can 
supply its place. 

Vhenever it shall happen, by a suc- 
cession. of unfortumate- events, that 
England shall fall, as Tyre, as Car- 
thage, as Venice, haye fallen; ail 
Europe will feel the shock. This, 
however, without pretending to more 
than common sagacity, we may ven- 
ture to predict that, when London 
shall cease to be the emporium of the 
world, its place will never be supplied 
by any city which shall be subject to 
despotic power. 

It is certainly for the interest of the 
whole commercial world, that there 
should be numerous marts dispersed 
over the globe communicating each 
with its central city, in which banks 
are established, with tribunals to en- 
force speedily and at a moderate ex- 
pense the performance of contracts 
and the payment of debts: but among 
these cities one will be chief, the rest 
subordinate. This metropolis, in the 
beginning of the last century, was 
Amsterdam: now it is London; but 
it will, as long as the world endures, 


























such a country shall any where exist. 
When Europe emerged from bar- 
barism, and, by the introduction of 
Christianity, was so far civilised, that 
merchants could safely travel with 
their merchandise from one city to 
gnother, marts.were-soon established, 
40 which they might resort. It is 
well known that each city had its 
feriz, or church feast, on the anni- 
versary of the patron saint. The ce- 
; Jebration of this festival attracted 
multitndes from theadjacent villages, 

and this assemblage of the people in- 
duced the merchants to attend with 
their merchandise. Jn these fairs no 
distinction was made between na- 
tions: all were admitted upon equal 
terms, neither was any distinction 
made between then) in the countries 
through which they passed,. They 
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paid the appointed duty for their tran- 
sit, and they were received with a 
hearty welcome. wherever they ap- 
peared. Such was the nature of their 


tratiic. 
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‘There was then no commercial con- 


nection between city and city, be- 
cause, at these fairs, every one bought 
and sold for ready money. There 
was no such thing as a running ac- 
count between the merchants, nor did 
they stand in need of ledgers, Every 
account was closed upon the spot. 
Such were the fairs of Frankfort, of 
Vaucaire, of Stourbridge, &e. Such 
was the fair of Troyes, the capital of 
Champaigue, from which is derived 
the appeilation of troy weight. 


In this state of society no claims to 


monopoly were urged, nor. were com- 
mercial treaties thought of: but every 
one had access to the common mart, 
in which the trader, who brought the 
best commodity and sold it cheapest, 
was certain of a preference. Every 
trader, independent of all others, stood 
or fel] as an individual, and, if unsuc- 
cessful, did not involve a multitude of 
traders in the ruin which he brought 
upon himself. 


As long as the commerce of Europe 


was conducted in this way, if one na- 
tion made war upon anothér, the 
trade of the invaded nation might be 
interrupted for a season; but when 
the storm was past, this soon revived 
and mercharts of all nations resorted 


to its fairs. These marts have been 


be found iv the land of freedom, if generally forsaken, and in.proportion 


as Europe has improved in Civilisation, 
anew system of commerce has pre- 
vailed, accounts have been opened be- 
tween merchants in every country, 
and at present the commercial world 
may be considered as one family, dise 
persed indeed and scattered abroad in 
distant settlements, yet most inti- 
mately connected in all its branches, 
which are bound by one common in- 
terest to support each other. Nay, 
such is the correspondence, that could 
we exainine the ledgers of the great 
mercantile houses situated in different 
rts of the globe, one for instance in 
udon, the other in. Amsterdam, 
Bourdeaux, Marseilles, Cadiz, Barce- 
Jona, Boston, Philadelphia, or New 
York, we should. find the debit side 
of one balancing the credit side of the 
other. In consequence. of this. com- 
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munication a considerable bankruptcy. conclude it; that the acquisition of 
in one city frequently shakes the cre- numerous colonies from a formidable 
dit of corresponding houses in the adversary does but increase the diff. 
most distant cities. culties of the minister who is to make 
It can never therefore be too fre- the peace; and that every ceniury 
quently repeated, because it should does not produce a servant of thie 
be deeply impressed on the mind, that crown like the one who brought him 
maritime Europe constitutes, as it forward to the world, a man of exten. 
were, one republic; and that war be- sive information, strong mind, unsba- 
tween any two of its members, as for ken probity, and exalted patriotism, 
instance between England and France, without which qualities no minister, 
is detrimental to all, and produces in case the war should be disastrous, 
ruin to themselves, precisely as would would venture to make peace, or on 
be produced by civil: discord, or bya the other hand, should the war be 
war between any two great commer- esteemed successful, would have the 
cial cities, which, notwithstanding courage, by well-timed concessions, 
their mutual jealousy and competition to conclude such a peace as would be 
in the market, are now compelled to permanent. 
preserve the relations of amity and —_ Until such a minister is found, the 
peace. It istrue England and France distress of trade, the ravages of war, 
are competitors for trade, so are Bris- and the revolution of empires will 
tol, Liverpool, and London, but what proceed with increasing violence and 
would one of these cities gain by rancour; but such a minister he was 
meking incessant war against the not anxious to have for his successor. 
others? Nothing but ruin and de- _Little did he imagine, when he en- 
struction. tered into the war with a great and 
Within these few years the Spanish an oppressed nation struggling for Ji- 
trade with America, which had been berty and the restoration of its consti- 
monopolised by Cadiz, was extended tution, that every part of Europe 
to Barcelona: but no capital in Cadiz would be convulsed and every throne 
was thereby thrown out of employ- be shaken. Had he, like other men 
ment, nor did it cease to be produc- of high birth who aspire after employ- 
tive. Had these cities been indepen- ments in the state, had be travelled 
dent states, each commanding a mili- on the continent; had he witnessed 
tary force, this abolition of monopoly the grievances under which the French 
in Cadiz in favour of Barcelona might people groaned, or examined the re- 
have produced a war between them, monstrances of the oppressed against 
which would have terminated in the their oppressors; had he entered the 
ruin of them both. Happily this was fiscal courts, and observed the conduct 
not the case, and therefore these cities of the judges placed upon the bencl: 
participated in a trathe which was be- bv those who farmed the taxes; or 
neficial to each and advantageous to had he seen their galley slaves drag- 
the colonies. ging their chains, and condemned ta 
From the long continuance of war, this punishment for life, because the 
and the deficiency of continental traf- had collected for their families salt 
fic, our commercial embarrassments from the sea shore; had he passed by 
are great, our want of specie has been the bastillé, and heard the lamenta+ 
most distressing: but these effects tions proceeding trom its dungeons ; 
must be attributed to him, who, to had he been acquainted with the feoda 
catch at pe and that he might claims and legal immupilies of the 
reconcile the nation to an impolitic nobility; had he seen the great mass 
and disastrous war, first raised the cry of the people sinking under the burs 
of ships, colunies, and commerce, not den of taxes, from which the nobles 
reflecting that his acquisition of colo- were exempt, whilst this privileged 
nies might terminate in loss of com- order in the community enjoyed all 
merce, without which ships and colo- the offices of trust and power in the 
nies areuseless. This mostambitious army, in the navy, in the church, and 
minister, when he rushed into the in the civil departments of the state ; 
war, did not consider that he who be- or had he attended in the common 
gins a war, is seldom permitted to courts of law, and seen the polluted 
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fountains, from which justice was to 
issue for the people; sooner would 
he have grappled with the irritated 
Jion in his den, sooner would he haye 
attempted to entangle and bind the 
tiger in a spider's web, than to rivet 
chains and fetters on the enraged mul- 
titude in France. 4 
This attempt he made in the pre- 
sumptuousness of youth. It was in 
his riper years that he held up a false 
lure to dazzle the eyes of the un- 
thinking multitude. Instructed as 
he had been in the principles of poli- 
tical economy, he must have known 
that all the colonies of all the poten- 
tates of Europe, far from being worth 
the hundredth part of the biood and 
treasure which have been expended 
in their acquisition, would, in the re- 
sult, be detrimental to his country : 
but it suited his purpose to flatter the 
vanity and to mislead the judgment 
of his auditors. Circumstanced as he 
was, he had no occasion for crooked 
olicy. With his commanding ta- 
ents he might have gone straight for- 
wards. The same disguise here re- 
sorted to had been already practised 
by him some few years after the com- 
mencement of his career, when his 
youthful ambition prompted him to 
arm this country by sea and land for 
war, under pretence of resenting an 
insult offered to the British flag at 
Nootka Sound, where no such insult 
had been offered, and where no tra- 
ding vessel from Europe either had 
resorted, or was likely ever to resort. 
This armament had professedly one 
object in view, but in reality there 
was another, and that wholly indepen- 
dent of colonies and commerce, name- 
ly, to reconcile the nation to a pro- 
jected Russian war, with which it 
was to have been connected. He 
well knew that Russia is invulnerable 
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ment of vengeance, pry eet 
made his submission to the. Empress 
Catharine; the French Republic de- 
clared its resolution to support the 
family compact; Spain abandoned 
that on which she set no value, and 
the Empress publicly exhibited her 
transports of exulting joy. 

Such was the result of his combi- 
nations, such the issue of his expen- 
sive operations, 

Soon after this, when he renewed 
his armaments and joined the coali- 
tion against revolutionary France, 
there can be no doubt that his real 
object was the restoration of royalt; 
to its plenitude of power. Certain it 
is, however, that with a change of 
existing circumstances his object 
changed. For when the plenitude of 
power was restored to royalty in the 
person of Napoleon, his object evi-~ 
dently became the restoration of the 
Bourbons. 

To England it is a matter of perfect 
indifference what family is seated on 
the throne of France, because, who- 
ever wields the sceptre, will neither 
swear allegiance to a foreign power, 
nor prefer its prosperity to his own 
personal safety, and the well being 
of the country over which he reigns, 
Should the monarch, of whatever fa~ 
mily he may chance to be, turn his 
attention to the improvement of his 
extensive empire: his first care will 
be to promote the agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce of his sub- 
jects, and knowing that permanent 
prosperity is only tc be obtained b 
cultivating the arts of peace, he will 
avoid every source of discord with 
surrounding nations, and above all 
things will be careful not to provoke 
their hostility by warlike preparations, 
such as may excite well grounded ap- 
prehensions of intended aggression. 


to Great Britain, and that a war with But should the monarch be ambi- 
Russia must be unproductive to the tious, and destitute of political wis- 
navy. He was likewise perfectly dom; should he be anxious only to 
aware, that war with Russia in favour extend the bounds of his dominion, 
of the Turks would be exceedingly and to acquire colonies, whose wealth 
disgusting to the nation;-but he was and population he may check, and 

rsuaded, that, if connected with the whose trade he may controul; he 
ope of plundering the Spanish colo- will be fond of war, and cannot fail 
nies and commerce, it might be ren- to be an object of terror to the weak- 
dered palatable. In this hope be was est of his neighbours. Should this 
disappointed by a succession of unto- monarch, unprovoked, increase his 
ward events. The King of Sweden, warlike preparations, all surrounding 
who was to have beén his chief,instru- nations, uncertain where the storm 
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may burst, will hastento prepare for 
self-defence; and by woful experi- 
ence it has been found, that the party 
who thinks he has sufficient cause to 
fear, will strive to anticipate aggres- 
sion. 

Were it possible to know the family 
which would be most disposed to pre- 
serve the relations of amity and peace 
with England, we might then present 
our earnest supplications to the Sove- 
reign of the universe, who disposes, 
according to his will, of all the king- 
doms of the earth to seat that family 
upon the throne of France. This 
knowledge, however, is not designed 
tor man; and therefore that minister 
must be either void of understanding, 
blinded by prejudice and passion, or 
actuated by some detestable and sel- 
fish’ motive, who can_ hazard the sal- 
vation of his country for the establish- 
ment of one family in preference to 
any other upon the throne of France. 

Every coalition which has been 
formed, every effort which has been 
made for the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, has not only terminated in the 
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aggrandisement of France and thg 
confirmation of their rival on the 
throne, but has placed the desired ob. 
ject at such a distance, that it seems | 
at last to have vanished from the 
sight.* In the mean time the flames 
of war are spreading wide, and no one | 
sufficiently exerts himself to quench | 
them. To whom then shall Europe | 
look for the termination of its mise. © 
ries, and where shall the minister be | 
found who will have the patriotism to | 
make peace? Could. we reeall the 
mighty dead, the answer would not | 
be ditficult. But till sack a man ap- 
pears, possessed of the same exalted 
patriotism, the same intellectual pow- 
ers, and the same fortitude as adorned 
the minister who negotiated the peace 
of 1783, the ravages of war will be 
continued, 





* At the period this was written 
such an opinion was rational; but 
what a prodizious change the events 
of the three last months have pro- 
duced !—Editor. 
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(54 Geo. ILI. Chap. 37.) 


[Concluded from p. 192.] 


Y sect. 30, If any action of 
, escape, or any suit or action be 
brought against any justice of the 
peace, sheritf, keeper or gaoler of 
any prison, for performing his office 
in pursuance of this act, he may 
plead the general issue, and give this 
act in evidence; and if the plaintitf 
be nonsuited or discontinue his action, 
_or verdict pass against him, or judg- 
ment upon demurrer, the defendant 
shall have treble costs. 


By sect. 31, If any action shall be 
drought against any prisoner entitled 
to the benefit of this act, his heirs, 
executors, or administrators, upon any 
jadgment obtained against him or on 
any statute or recognizance acknow- 
ledged by him or debt contracted and 

-due before the said Oth day of Nov. 
1814, such prisoner, his heirs, exe- 
cutors, or administrators, may plead 
generally this act, at the general quar- 
ter sessions or general sessions..or 


‘adjournment thereof, held at such 


time and place for such county or 
place (according to his or their case), 
without pleading any matter specially ; 
and if the plaintiff be nonsuited, dis- 
continue his action, or verdict pass 
against him, or judgment on demur- 
rer, the defendant shall have treble 
costs, 

By sect. 32, Prisoners -chatged in 
execution before the 6th day of No- 
vember, 1813, who, on application 
23 insolvent debtors, have been by 
the court remanded back to the pri- 
son or gaol from whence they were 
brought up, but have been or shall be 
discharged from such execution by 
their plaintiffs, without their own 
privity or consent subsequent to the 
said Gth day of November, 1513, 
and before-the day whereon they 
might oiherwise have applied to take 
the bencfit of this aet, such prisoner 
shall be entitled, notwithstandin 
such discharge, to the same relief an 
advantage, which they might or could 
have otherwise obtaiited by virtue of 
this act. 
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By sect. 33. This act shall not ex- 
tend to release or “discharge any at- 
torney at law, solicitor, or any other 
person acting or pretending to act as 
such, embezzling any money or other 
effects recovered or received by him 
for the use of any person or persons, 
bodies corporate or politic; or to re- 
Jease or discharge any servant, or any 
‘other person employed or entrusted as 
‘such, embezzling any money, goods, 
or other effects of his or her master 
or employer, except where such per- 
son. shai] have been confined in prison 
for the space of ten years; but this 
‘act shall not extend to release any 
sheriff's officer, or serjeant at mace of 


‘the city of London, or any other 


erson employed by any sheriff, bai- 
iff, gaoler or. keeper of any prison, 
embezzling any money, goods, or 


‘other effects of his employer. 


By sect. 34. Nor to persons ob- 
taining money or goods under false 


“pretences or fictitious names, except 


where they have been confined ten 
years. : 
By sect. 35. No prisoner who 
shall have been remanded to prison 
under any insolvent act heretofore 
passed for having fraudulently ob- 
tained money, goods, or . securities 


for money on false ae we or for 


having secretly or fraudulently re- 
moved stock, cattle, or other effects, 
which were subject or liable to be 
detained for rent, or who shall have 
lost or forfeited the benefit of any 
such former act, by having made any 
fraudulent sale, transfer, conveyance 


“or assignment, since his or her impri- 


sonment, to the prejudice of his'cre- 
ditors, or who shall have fraudulently 
obtained a discharge under such 
former act, or shall have taken a false 
oath under such aci, shall receive “any 


“benefit or discharge under this act, 


provided that the truth of the objec- 
tions or exceptions against this ob- 
taining the benefit of this act be 
proved by the testimony upon oath of 
gve or more credible witness or wit- 
nesses, or other signal proof or evi- 
denice admissible in a court of law ; 
and that no person be permitted to 
make ‘the objections in this act men- 
tioned against any prisoner, except- 
ing a detaining creditor, or such per- 


son as has commenced his action: 


against such prisoner previous to the 
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6th day of November last past, 
grounded on the matters in the said 
exceptions mentioned : provided also, 
that no person charged in’ execution 
for damages recovered in aay action 
for criminal conversation with the 
wife of the plaintiff in such action, 
or in any action for seducing. or car- 
nally knowing the daughter or female 
servant of the plainuff, or in any 
action for a malicious prosecution, or 
_in_any action for any other malicious 
injury, shall have any benefit under 
this act, except only. in cases where 
the plaintiff in. sueh actions respec- 
tively shall be dead, and-ng person 
shall have obtained probate of the 
will or letters of administration of 
the effects of such plaintiff within 
twelve months after his decease; and 
except where such person shall have 
been confined in prison-for the space 
of ten years last past. 

By sect. 36. Prisoners who shall 
have clandestineiy or fraudulently 
removed or caused to be removed 
within six years any stock, goods or 
effects of the value of thirty pounds 
or upwards, which were liable to be 
distrained. for rent, whereby their 
landlords have lost ail or some part of 
the rent due to them shall not be dis- 
charged by or under this act, except 
they have been confined in prison for 
the space of ten years last past. 

By sect. 37. Prisoners who have 
sold or assigned all or any part of their 
estate or effects, with an intent to 
defraud or delay their creditors, or 
withgnt just cause for so doing, to be 
determined by the justices before 
whom such prisoners shal] be brought 
‘np to take the benefit of this act, 
shal} not be entitled to the benefit and 
advantage of this act; and ever 
such sale or assignment shall be null 
and void; except where such persons 
shall have been confined in prison for 
the space of ten years last past. 

By sect. 38. No prisoner who 
shall have lost in any one day since 
the date of his commitment to prison 
for any debt with which he stood 
charged on the 6th day of November 
last, the sum -or value of twent 
pounds, or in the whole since such 
commitment as aforesaid, the sum of 
1001. in any kind of gaining er wager- 
ing whatsoever, shall be entitled to 
the benefit of this act, except where 

2M 
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he shall have been confined in prison 
for the space of ten years last past. 


By-sect. 39 Gaolers or keepers 
refusing or neglecting to suffer any 
son desiring to see and speak with 
in the day-time, either in the lodge or 
other convenient room in the said pri- 
son, any prisoner whose name is in- 
serted in the before-mentioned list or 
lists, or in the London. Gazette or 
‘other newspapers, and also to see in 
the true genuine books of the said 
prison the entries made of the name 
of such prisoner together with the 
mame of the person at whose suit he 
is or was detained, shall forfeit to the 
person so refused and aggrieved the 
sum of forty ben to be recovered 
with costs of suit by action of debt, 
bill, plaint, or information, in any of 
the courts of Westminster, by and in 
the name of the person so refused 
and aggrieved. 


By sect.40. Ifany gaoler or keep- 
er, or deputed gaoler or keeper, shall 
make any false entries in any book 
belonging to any prison or gaol under 
his care, or of which he is or was 
geler. or shall prepare or keep any 
false book, in order for any false or 
untrue entry to be made therein, or 
shall insert in any list to be delivered 

_in as aforesaid, the name of any per- 
son who was not in actual custody as 


aforesaid, except as in the oath of any 


such gaoler or keeper or deputed 
gaoler or keeper shall be excepted, he 
Shall, over and above the penalties 
‘which he shall be liable to for every 
such fraud, forfeit the sum 500l. to 
be recovered with treble costs of suit, 
by and in the name and for the use of 
the person prejudiced thereby. 


By sect. 41. If any debtor, being 
required by his creditors, shall refuse 
to come to the lodge of the prison in 
which he shall be confined, or when 
come to such lodge shall refuse to 

_ discover and declare the trade or oc- 

_cupation and the last place of abode 
or habitation, to the best of his know- 
ledge or belief, of the person at whose 
suit be was charged in custody, with- 
out some reasonable cause bejng 
shewn for such refusal, every soch 
debtor, on proof*thereof before the 
justices of the peace shail not receive 
any beuefit or discharge by or under 
this act. 
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By sect. 42. Justices of the peace 
for the county of Surrey shal] not 
issue their warrants for the bringing 
up of any prisoner under this act at 
any quarter sessions or adjournéd ses- 
sion of the peace, other than such as 
shall be holden at the sessions-house 
in Horsemonger-lane, in the parish 
of Newington. 

By sect. 43. Justices of the peace 
for the counties of York and Lincoln 
(or any other county where the pri- 
sons are at a distance from the place 
where the sessions are held), may, at 
the common or county gaol thereof 
respectively, or at any other gaol 
within the said counties, or at some 
convenient place near thereto, as- 
semnble and hold sessions there by ad- 
journment from their respective quar- 
ter sessions, from time to time, for 
the discharge of the respective pri- 
soners therein, according to the di- 
rections of this act. 

By sect. 44. Justices for the divi- 
sion or district of Holland may ad- 
journ their original sessions to the 
county gaol, or to some place near 
thereunto, for the purposes of this 
act. Notice of the adjournment of 
such original sessions being given b 
the clerk of the sessions to such 
justices, and who shall attend there to 
register the proceedings of the said 
court in the execution of this act. 

By sect. 45. All prisoners who 
were in prison on or before the said 
Gth day of November, 1813, and now 
remain, for not paying their prison 
fees, are to be discharged therefrom, 
on taking the oath required by this 
act. 

By sect.46. No prisoner charged 
at the suit of the crown, or for any 
offence committed against his Ma- 
jesty’s revenues of customs, excise, 
stamps, or salt duties, ar any branches 
of the public revenue, or at the suit 
of any sheriff or other public officer 
upon any bail-bond entered into for 
the appearance of any person prose- 
cued, for any such offences, shal] be 
entitled to the benefits of this act, 
urtless any three of the Jords com- 
missioners of -his Majesty’s treasur 
for the time being shall certify their 
cousent, under their hands, to the 
said justices at their said sessions or 
adjournment thereof, for the discharge 

such prisoner. 
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By sect. 47. The determination and upon such debtors’ appearing, 
of the justices in sessions or adjourn- shall examine them, on oath or other- 
ment, shall, on all cases under this wise, as to such matters and things as 
act, be final, unless the debtor shall such assignees shall desire, relating to 
et rid of the objections for which the estate and effects of such debtors ; 
hey refused his discharge; and that and if debtors, on payment or tender 


the same may ; 
the justices are hereby req to 
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be clear and certain, thereof of such reasonable charges as 
such justices shall judge sufficient, 


state the objections why such debtor's shall neglect or refuse to appear, not 
discharge is refused by thenv; and in having a lawful excuse, allowed by 
all cases whatever it shall and may be such justices, or being come before. 
lawful to and for the justices, atsome them shall refuse to be sworn or to 
one subsequent sessions within the answer such questions as by such 

ce of twelve calendar months after justices shall be put to them, relating 


he shal] have been so remanded, upon 


to the discovery of their estate or 


application of the prisoner, and due effects so vested or .iniended to be 


proof on oath or otherwise to the 
satisfaction of the justices in sessions 
or adjournment, of such objections 
being removed, and on proof of no- 
tice served at least twenty days pre- 
vious to such application on the cre- 
ditors who before opposed his dis- 
charge, or on satisfactory reasons 
_ being given to the said court a he 
was not brought up conformably to 
such notice, and of notice likewise 
inserted in the London Gazette in 
manner before directed by this act, 
to order such prisoner to be brought 
before them, and if they then shall be 
of* opinion that he is entitled to the 
benefit of this. act, to adjudge him to 
be entitled thereto, and if a prisoner, 
to order him to be discharged, on 
taking the oath, and conforming to 
the directions of this act. 

By sect. 48. Persons claiming the 
benefit of this act, seised of estates, 
in fee, shall deliver them up to their 
creditors in the same manner as if 
they had actually levied a fine, suf- 

acommon recoyery, and thereby 
had become seised in fee. 

By sect.49. The assignees of the 
estate and effects of debtors obtain- 


~ ing their discharge in pursuance of 


this act, or any other person or per- 
sons duly authorized by them for that 
purpose, may from time to time ap- 
Ply to any two or mure of the justices 
of the peace for the county or place 
where such debtots.shal] be then re- 
siding, thereby desiring that such 
debtors. may be further examined as 
to any matters and things relating to 
their estate or effects; whereapon 
euch justices shall send for or call be- 
fore them such debtors by such war- 
sant or means as they shal) think fit, 


vested in the clerk of the peace, &c, 
then such justices may, by warrant, 
P= mga such debtors and commit 
t 


em to the common gaol, there to 


remain without bail or mainprize un- 
til they shal] submit themselves tosuch 
justices, and answer upon oath to all 
such lawful questions as shail by such 
justices be put to them, for the pur- 
poses aforesaid. 


By sect. 50. If the discharge of 


any debtor by virtue of this act, shall” 
appear to have been obtained fraudu- 
lently, or that any part of the oath 
taken by any such debtor was not true, 
then such discharge shall be void. 


By. sect. 51. The assignees of the 


estate or effects of any debtor chosen 
in pursuance of this act, may, with 
the consent of the major part in va- 
lue of the creditors of such debtor 
who shall be present at a meeting to 
be had on twenty-one days’ notice 
being previously given for the pnr- 
pose in the London Gazette, if the 
debtor was in custody in London, or 
within the weekly bills of mortality, 
and if not, then also in some news- 


paper which shall be published in the 
county or place in or near which such 
person shall have been in gaol, make 
compositions with persons or ac- 
countants to such debtor where the 
same shal] appear pecessary Or reae 
sonable, and may take such reason- 
able part of any such debt as can 
upon any such composition be gotten, 
in full discharge of such debts and 
accounts; and also may submit an 
difference or dispute between suc 
assignee and any person relating to 
the estate and s of such debtor; 
and every such assignee is hereby in- 
— for what he shall fairly do 
“ 
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in the premises in pursuance of this 
act. 

By sect. 52. In all cases where 
assignees under this act die, and their 
executors refuse to act, creditets of 
every such debtor may chuse assig- 
nees, and obtain a new assignment 
from the clerk of the peace or other 
officer acting as clerk of the peace 
pursuant to the order of the justices, 
and which order the said justices are 
hereby required and empowered to 
‘direct on due proof on oath -being 
made to them of such death and re- 
usal: and in case any such assignee 
or assignees shall die, and his heirs, 
exccutors, administrators, or assigns, 
shall refuse to act, such justices of 
the peace may appoint a new assignee 
or assignees with like powers and au- 
thorities as are given by this act; and 
the said justices shall have power in 
a summary way to oblige the heirs, 
executors, adiministrators, and as- 
signs of stich assignee or assignees to 
account for and deliver up all such 
estate and effects as shall remain in 
their hands, to be applied for the pur- 
poses of this act. 

By sect. 53. The courts of West- 
minster, and the courts of Great 
Sessions in Wales, and ibe Counties 
Palatine of Chester, Lancaster, and 
Durham respectively, from whence 
any process issued upon which any 
such debtor was committed, or where 
the process issued out of any other 
court, may, from time to time, upon 
the petition of any such debtor, or 
his creditors, complaining of an in- 
sufficiency, fraud, or misconduct of 
the assignees of the estate or effects of 
any such debtor, summon all parties 
concerned, and make such orders and 
lirections therein, either for the re- 
moval of such assignees, and ap- 

ointing any new assignee or assignees 
in their place, and for the manage- 
ment or distribution of the estate and 
effects of any such debtor, for. the 
benefit of the respective creditors, as 
the said courts or judges respectively 
shall think fit. 

By sect. 54. In all cases where 
mutual credit has been given between 
any debtor who shall be discharged in 
pursuance of this act and any other 
person, or bodies politic or corporate, 
fakes the delivery of the schedule 
or inventory required by, this act, the 
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assignees are authorized and required 
to state and allow an account between 
them and_ the other party or parties 
concerned. 

By sect. 55. Persons imprisoned 
for debt upon processes issuing out of 
courts of conscience, are entitled to 
the benefit of this act, provided they 
conform to the directions herein-be- 
fore prescribed, and the keeper or 
gaoler of every gaol or other place of. 
confiuement, subject to such courts of 
conscience, is required to: make out 
and deliver to the justices assembled 
at the next quarter sessions or ad- 
journed sessions of the peace, a true 
list or lists of the prisoners. in their 
custody confined or charged in exe- 
caution, in like manner as the gaolers 
or keepers of other prisons are di- 
rected by this act. 

By sect. 56. The affirmation. of 
Quakers to be taken in lieu.of the 
oath required by this act. 

By sect. 57. The justices may 
amend, in matters of form, notices, 
schedules, or other proceedings under 
this act, as shall appear to have arisen 
from ignorance or mistake of the 
parties, without remanding back to 
prison the prisoners applying to be 
discharged under this aet. 

By sect. 58. The insolvent, upon 
releasing any interest he may have in 
the residuum of his estate, may be 
admitted as a good and sufficient wit- 
ness in any action. or cause to be in- 
stituted by his assignees for the rego- 
very of any debts due to the said 
insolvent. 

By sect. 59. The future estate or 
effects, real or personal, of any per- 
son discharged under this act, whe- 
ther he shall or shall not have been 
charged in execution, other than and 
except the necessary apparel and bed- 
ding of such person and his family, 
and the necessary tools for his trade 
and occupation, not exceeding the 
value of forty pounds, are liable for 
their debts contracted previous to the 
operation of this act. 

By sect. 60. Nowerson who shall 
have taken the benefit of any act 
heretofore passed for the relief of in- 
solvent debtors, within the space of 
five years last past, shail have or re- 
ceive any benefit or advantage under. 
this act. 


By sect. 61. No-prisoner against 
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whom any commission: of bankrupt 
shall have issued and shall remain in 
force, and who shall not have ob- 
tained a certificate of his conformity 
to the several statutes concerning 
bankrupts under such commission 
duly allowed, shall be discharged by 
yirtne of this act from any debt which 
shall have been or may be proved 
under such commission, unless such 
commission shall have issued, and 
such bankrupt shall have duly sur- 
rendered himself to the commis- 
sioners, two years at Jeast before the 
passitig of this act, and shall in all 
things have duly conformed himself 
to the several statutes concerning 
bankrupts; and unless the major part 
of the commissioners named in such 
commission shall specially certify, that 
such bankrupt has so duly conformed 
and has in their opinion made a full 
and fair disclosure of all his estate or 
effects, and in all things conducted 
himself properly under such commis- 
sion: In all which cases such bank- 
rupt shall be discharged from per- 
sonal arrest for all such debts as could 
not be proved under such commission ; 
but nevertheless such bankrupt and 
his or her effects, shall in all other 
respects whatsoever remain subject to 
the laws in force concerning bank- 
rupts. 
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By sect. 62. In the notices to be 
given by such bankrupt as aforesaid, 
and in the oath to be taken by him 
according to the provisions of this 
act, such bankrupt shall be described 
as a person: against whom a commis- 
sion of bankrupt has issued and is still 
in force, and who has not obtained a 
certificate of his conformity to the 
statutes concerning bankrupts duly 
allowed; and such bankrupt, instead 
of swearing to thetruth of a sehedule 
of his estate or eflects, shall swear 
that he has made a full disclosure of 
his effects under the said commission, 
and that he has no estate or effects 
which can be vested in an assignee 
under this act, all the estate and ef- 
fects of such bankrupt being vested 
in the assignee or assignees under 
such commission. 

By sect. 63. In case such com- 
mission shall at any time hereafter be 
superseded, the discharge which shall 
be obtained by virtue of this act shall 
be null and void. 

By sect. 64. This act shall not 
repeal nor affect any of the provi- 
sions contained inthe 53 Geo. 3. c¢. 
102, or any act passed to amend the 
same. t 

By sect. 65. This act may be al- 
tered or amended during this session 
of parliament. 
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COUNTY SURVEYS. 


4 GeNerAt Description of the 
County of Surrey, its CLIMATE, 
Soit, Limits, ec. By WiLi1am 
STEVENSON. 

[From that valuable work, ‘* The Agri- 
cultural Reports of Great Britain.’’} 
SITUATION AND- EXTENT. 

§ ie county of Surrey is inland, 

and lies in the south-eastern part 
of the kingdom : it-is bounded on the 
north by Middlesex, and a very small 
point of Buckinghamshire; on the 
west by Berkshire and Hampshire ; 
on the south by Sussex; and on the 
east by Kent. 

This county is divided from Mid- 
diesex and Buckinghamshire by the 
river Thames, which, fram a little 
above Egham to near Deptford (the 
extremities of Surrey towards the 
north-east and north-west), runs a 
course of upwards of fifty miles. On 


the north-west Surrey joins Berkshire 
at Englefield-green, Bagshot, and 
Frimley. It touches Hampshire on 
the west and south-west, at Frimley- 
brides Aldershot, Farnham, and 
Hind-head: a branch of the river 
Loddon forms the natural bouudary 
art of this way, viz. from near Farn- 
1am, where it rises, to Blackwater, 
Surrey joins Sussex on the south, at 
Shepberd’s- grove; Felbridge - park, 
near East Grinstead; at the County 
Oak on Lovel-heath; about thirty- 
one miles from London, on the road 
to Brighton by Dorking; at Rudg- 
wick; and about forty-four miles 
from London, on the Haslemere road. 
It joins Kent at Rotherhithe, Garlick- 
hil Norwood, Penge-common, Ad- 
dington, Tatesfield, and Kent-hatch. 


The north side of this county is 
very much indented by the river 
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Thames: from Egham as far as Oat- 
Jands, this river flows in a south-east 
direction ; from Oatlands to Kew, the 
line of its course forms nearly a right 
angle with the former part, with the 
exception of a considerable sweep 
which it takes between Moulsey and 
Kingston, to the south-east, so as to 
indent the county of Surrey at Thames 
Ditton. From Kew to a little below 
Battersea, its windings are not so 
great; and when it leaves the county, 
near Deptford, its course is almost 
exactly in the line in which it flowed 
when it entered it at Egham. The 
line of boundary between Surrey and 
Berkshire, and Hampshire, inclines 
to the west as far.as Blackwater, 
where it strikes off, with an obtuse 
angle, in a south-east direction, near- 
Jy to Bagshot: it then turns to the 
north-west, so as to take in Farnham; 
from whence it proceeds, with a small 
inclination to the east, till it reaches the 
borders of Sussex. The line of boun- 
dary on the Kent side is nearly straight, 
rather inclining to the east. On the 
Sussex quarter, the line is straight, 
witb little or no inclination any way. 
The form of the county is a pretty 
regular oblong, except on the north- 
ern side, where, as has already been 
ebserved, it is deeply indented by the 
Thames, 

In point of size, the county of Sur- 
rey ranks below most of the other 
counties of England; there being only 
fourteen counties whose area is less 
extensive. Its greatest length, from 
north to south, is about 26 miles; 
and its greatest breadth, from east to 
west, about thirty-eight miles. Its 
area contains 811 square miles, or 
about 519,040 acres. By the returns 
made to Parliament in the year 1801, 
it appears there were at that time 
47,586 houses in the county; of 
which, 1514 were uninhabited. The 
borough of Southwark contained near- 
x2 ourth part of all the houses in 
the county, or 11,321: of this num- 
ber, 388 were uninhabited. In the 
year 1727, it was computed that there 
were 34,218 houses in Surrey; so that 
the number of houses has increased, 
within these last eighty years, 13,363. 
This increase has probably been chief- 
ly confined to the borough of South- 
wark, and the villages in the more 
immediate vicinity of the metropolia, 
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DIVISIONS. 

This county is divided into thirteen 
hundreds, in which there are eleven 
market-towns, viz. Guildford, Croy. 
don, Kingston, Farnham, Riegate, 
Dorking, Haslemere, Godalming, 
Epsom, Ewel, and Chertsey. The 
Lent assizes are held at Kingston, and 
the summer assizes at Guildford and 
Croydon alternately. The borough 
of Southwark is under the jurisdiction 
of the city of London; and, besides 
partaking of the commercial, manu. 
facturing, and shipping business of the 
metropolis, it is particularly remark. 
able bor the immense quantities of 
hops, wool, leather, and charcoal, 
which are exposed to sale in it. 

The county of Surrey returns four. 
teen members to Parliament, viz. two 
for the county itself, and two for each 
of the following boroughs: Bletch- 
ingley, Gatton, Riegate, Southwark, 
Guildford, and Haslemere. 

There are 140 parishes in Surrey, 
and 449 villages and hamlets. 

Surrey is comprised in the arcli- 
bishopric of Canterbury, in the dio- 
cese of Winchester, and in the arch- 
deaconry of Surrey. There are three 
deanries in it, viz: Southwark, Stoke, 
and Ewel ; 75 rectories, 35 vicarages, 
and 30 chapels and perpetual cura- 
cies.* 

The thirteen hundreds are, 1, Black- 
heath; 2, Brixton; 3, Chertsey and 
Godley ; 4,Copthorn and Effingham; § 
5, Croydon and Wallington; 6, Dork- 
ing and Wotton; 7, Emley, or Elm- 
bridge; 8, Farnham; 9, Godalming; 
10, Rigeston ; 11, Riegate; 12, Tan- 
ridge; 13, Woking.t 





* Bacon's Liber Regis has been 
principally consulted. 

+ Surrey pays 18 parts of the land- 
tax. The hundreds pay as follows, at 
4s.in the pound: ~ 

&. 8. a 


Blackheath eeene ee ereee 2981 18 
Brixton, East. ......-. 14,902 15 
West ......-. 4186 9 
Chertsey ......ccccccee SOQ 4 
Copthorn. .. 2.2.2... 002 2982 18 
Croydon .....cccecceee S745 MM 
Dorking eee eee eeseses 2029 2 
Elmley. ........+2+++2+ 2020 1980 
Farnham eee eeeeaeeeeere 1745 18 6 


——— 
Carry forward 37,094 11 9 
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1614.) A general Description of 


1. The Hundred of Blackheath. 

This hundred is bounded on the 
east by the hundred of Dorking ; on 
the south, by the county of Sussex ; 
on the west, by the hundred of Go- 
dalming ; and on the north, by the 
hundred of Woking. There is no 
market-town in this hundred; but 
Godalming, Guildford, and Dorking, 
are conveniently situated for it. The 
whole of it lies in the deanry of 
Stoke. ‘ 

2. The Hundred of Brixton. 

This hundred lies in the north- 
eastern part of the county: it is 
bounded on the east by Kent, on the 
south by the hundred of Croydon, on 
the west by the hundred of Kingston, 
and on the north by the river Thames. 
It lies in the deanry of Southwark. 

g. The wane" of Chertsey and 


This hundred lies towards the north- 
west part of the county ; it is bounded 
on the east by the river Thames and 
the hundred of Elmbridge, on the 
south by the hundred of Woking, on 
the west by the same hundred and 
part of Berkshire, on the north where 
it rans out into an angle by that coun- 
y and the Thames. The sheriff of 
the county has no jurisdiction within 
this hundred, but divects his writs to 
the bailiff of it, who is appointed for 
life, by letters patent from the Ex- 
chequer. 

The hundred of Chertsey is in the 
deanry of Stoke, 

4, The Hundred of Copthorn and 


Uffingham. 

This hundred lies nearly in_ the 
centre of the county, having the hun- 
dreds of Croydon and Riegate on the 
east, the hundred of Woking on the 
west, the hundreds of Emley-bridge 
and Croydon on the north, and the 
hundreds of Riegate and Dorking on 
Ps —_. It lies in the deanry of 

we . 





Brought forward £37,994 
Godalming ... ....20+++ 2628 


Kingstom . ...20e'secccee 3302 
Bi@Ge dam's ese ce costco SUITE 
Tanridge .....00ceeeee+ 2821 
Woking Coe eesereresee 4066 
Southwark «100+ 0 ++ 11,546 


£66,133 0 6 
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5. The Hundred of Croydon and Wal- 


lington. 

This hundred is bounded on the 
north by the hundred of Brixton, on 
the west by the hundreds of Copthorn 
and Emley-bridge, op the east by 
Kent, and on the south by the hun- 
dreds of Tanridge and Riegate. - It 
lies in the deanry of Ewel. ; 


G. The Hundred of Dorking, or 
' Wotton. 

This hundred is bounded on the 
west by the hundred of Blackheath, 
on the south by the county of Sussex, 
on the north by the hundred of Cop- 
thorn, and on the east by the hundred 
= ae. It lies in the deanry of 

toke. 


7. The Hundred of Emley, or Elm- 


ridge. 
This hundred 4 divided on the 
north from Middlesex by the river 
Thames: it is bounded on the east 
by the hundreds of Kingston and 
Croydon, on the south by the bun- 
dred of Copthorn, and on the west 
the hundred of oe There js 
no market-town in it. It lies in the 
deanry of Ewel. 


8. The Hundred of Farnham. 
This hundred, which is the smallest 
in the county, lies on the utmost bor- 
ders of it, towards the south-west ; it 
is bounded on the east and the south 
by the hundred of Godalming, on the 
west by the county of Hampshire, 
and on the north by the hundred of 
Woking. It is in the deanry of 
Stoke. 
9. The Hundred of Godalming. ° 
This hundred is bounded on the 
east by the hundred of Blackheath, 
on the south by part of the county of 
Sussex, by that county and the hun- 
dred of Farnham on the west, and by 
the hundred of Woking on the north. 
There are two market-towns in this 
hundred—Godalming and Haslemere. 
It lies in the deanry of Stoke. 
10. The Hundred of Kingston, 
This hundred is bounded on the 
east by the hundred of Brixton, on 
the south by the hundred of Elm- 
bridge, on the north by the river 
Thames, and on the west by the same 
river aud the hundred of Elm-bridge. 
It lies in the deanry of Ewel. 
11. The Hundred of Riegate. 
This hundred is boun on the 
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east by the hundred of Tanridge, on 
the south by the county of Sussex, 
on the west by the hundreds of Dor- 
king and Copthorn, and on the north 
by the hundred of Croydon. It lies 
in the deanry of Ewel. 
12. The Hundred of Tanridlge. 

This hundred, which lies in the 
south-east part of the county, is bound- 
ed on the west by the hundreds of 
Riegate and Croydon, on the south 
by the county of Sussex, on the north 
it rans up into an angle between the 
county of Kent and the bundred of 
Croydon, and on the east it is bound- 
ed by Kent. There is no market- 
town in it. It lies in the deanry of 
Ewel. 

13. The Hundred of Ioking. 

This hundred Jies on the western 
side of the county, and is bounded on 
the east by the hundreds of Emley- 
bridge and Copthorn, on the south by 
the hundreds of Godalming and Black- 
heath, on the west by the counties of 
Berkshire aud Hampshire, aud on the 
north by the hundred of Chertsey. 
It lies in the deanry of Stoke. 

CLIMATE. 


Prevalent Winds.—The winds that 
blow with the most steadiness and 
constancy, and for by far the greatest 
part of the year, are the south-west 
and west. The wind seldom blows 
from any point of the compass be- 
tween the north-west and the north- 
east, for any length of time. In the 
spring of the year, and frequently to- 
wards the end of autumn, the easterly 
winds prevai!; and the weather is 

‘then cold and raw, with a drizzling 
moisture; but the greatest quantity of 
rain falls when the wind blows from 
the S.S. W. or S. 

I could not learn that the quantity 
of rain that falls on an average of 
years in this country, had been ascer- 

. tained by any experiments, or that 
any rain-guage was kept for that pur- 
pose, It seemed, however, to be the 

- general opinion, that less rain falls in 

most parts of Surrey than in the me- 
tropolis, or in the vale of London; so 

- that the climate of this county may 

be regarded as dry, so far as respects 

. the quantity of rain merely: but the 

southern part of it, on the borders of 

Sussex, must, from the nature of its 

soil, the flatness of its surface, and the 
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unventilated state in whichi it lies, 
from the immense number of trees 
with which it is covered, possess q 
moist and damp atmosphere. 

From causes of a similar nature, 
the low parts of Surrey near the 
Thames, especially where the soil js 
strong, and the ground is liable to be 
overfiowed, must be considered as 
rather moistand damp. On the other 
hand, the atmosphere on the chalk. 
hills, which stretch across the whole 
breadth of the county from the east. 
ward of Croydon to Farnham, is dry, 
and rather keen. On the wide and 
exposed heaths, about Bagshot, Al- 
dershot, and Hind-head, a similar cli- 
mate prevails; so that the whole 
western side of the county may be 
considered as possessing a dry, and 
rather cold atmosphere, with the ex- 
ception of the stripe of strong moist 
land, which lies immediately below 
the northern side of the chalk-hill 
between Guildford and Tongham. 

It is an observation made in Surrey, 
as well as in most other parts of Eng- 
land, that the winter, that is, the re- 

ular and continued frost, is much 
ater now than it used to be forty or 
fifty years ago; and that the season, 
which was then cold and dry, is now 
rainy and rather mild. In Surrey, a 
continued and hard frost is seldom 
expected till after the new year; and 
this frost is generally preceded by 
heavy and frequent rains. The spring 
in this county is early, and is not so 
often checked and thrown back by 
frosty mornings, or cold raw east 
erly winds, as in some other coun- 
ties more to the south, but at the 
same time more exposed. The-sum- 
mers are generally very dry and warm 
—to such a degree, indeed, that even 
those soils which are not easily baked 
by the heat, the friable and sound 
loams, are sometimes rendered as 
hard as clays are in a less sultry cli- 
mate. ‘he harvest is early, gene- 
rally commencing within the first ten 
days of August ; nd from the stea- 
diness of the weather at. that’ impor- 
tant time, there is .seldem any corn 
out in the -fields. after. the first week 
of September. -. Of-cousse,-in a coun- 
ty where the soils and. elevations. are 
so various as they are in Surrey, the 
climate must vary in some degree, 
not only with respect to moisture, 
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but also with respect to warmth, and 
the state of forwardness. “On the 
high cold Jands about Effingham-hall, 
the snow often hes’ a fortnight longer 
than it does on ‘the cae lower- 
lying grounds; and on the-chalk-hills, 
where they are not broken in their 
surface, and sheltered, the snow lies 
longer, and the harvest is later, than 
on the adjoining vale lands. Perhaps 
the earliest part of the county is-near 
Godalming, on the rieh, dry, well- 
sheltered sandy loams. 


The climate of Surrey is deemed 
very healthy in most parts of it be- 
tween the Weald and the Thames; 


particularly near the northern foot of 
the chalk-hills: the dryness of ‘the 
soil and climate in this part of it, and 
the entire freedom from the smoke 
of the metropolis, by the prevalence 
of the westerly winds, have deserved« 
ly given it this character. . 


[To be continued.) 
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Acurtous Account of theCacors, 
an Acptne Race oj Peorce. 
{ Concluded from p. 211.) 

A ANY. races must doubtless have 
de been ‘proseribed, during such 
an age of confusion, but of these 
races we cm net which was con- 
demned for the jongest time to suffer 
the consequences of its overthrow. 


_ Scarcely by the light of his torches can 
_we recognise the Victor; in what 


way wader his ashes: should we find 
the vanquished? Does the unfortu- 
nate cast, which fled into the deserts 
and marshes where we see-it, belong 
to the nations of those 300,0@0 dead, 
who in 451 were stretched upon the 
plains of Merry-sur-Seine and Or- 
leans, when the ‘Huns, augmented by 
a hideous mixture of Heruli, of Suevi, 
of Alans, of ‘Vandals, and of Ostro- 
goths, were destroyed. or dispersed by 
the Visigoths, the Gaulo-Romans, 
and the Frances? ‘Does it descend 
from the Visigoths of ‘Pheedoric, de- 
feated twelve years afterwards at Or- 
ieans by Aetius and Childeric, or from 
those who were dispersed im 507 at 
the memorable battle of Vonglé, near 
Poictiers, which prepared the fall of 
the kingdom ef Toulouse, and set u 

the throne-of Clovis on its ruins ? ra 
it possible. that it should be the re- 
mains of that multitude of Saracens, 
whom Charles Martel put to the sword 
in the neighbourhood of Tours, and 
of Poictiers? The theatre of these 
great defeats near the centre and the 
wésterm part of France, in every case 
would explain the different directions 
which: the conquered have taken in 
their flight; the number of the com- 
batants renders the extent of country 

Universat Mac. Vor. XXI. 


which they covered in their disper- 
sion easy to be conceived; the part 
which France in general took in these 
great events, explains also the equality 
of the condition of the proscribed ; 
but the circumstances of the diferent 
nations which have been mentioned 
would not induce us to suppose that 
similar consequences would have en- 
sued ftom the defeat of each of them 
indifferently. 


M. de Gebelin makes choice of the 
Alans, and points out.the battle of 
463, in which they are seen as the 
allies of the Visigoths, and then dis+ 
appear. It cannot be disputed but 
that this system is very proper for ex- 
plaining the progress x that portion 
of the Alans, distinguished by the 
name of ‘Taifaliens, whom M. d’Ar- 
cere finds again, about the eleventh 
ceptury, in the morasses of the coun 
try of Aunis.. It may also .,extend 
with some probability to the/Cacous 
of Brittany, who are.but’ at a little 
distance from the Coliberts of Ro- 
chelle, but I do not believe it.possible 
in such way to explain the origin of 
the Cagots of Gascony. It would be 
very extraordinary that the Alans, 
who were conquered together with 
the Visigoths, and fled with them, 
should themselves be reduced in the 
very country of their allies to the. con 
dition of the vilest slaves, 


Neither can it be maintained that 
the Cagots are Saracens. Would 
Arabs, abandoned to themselves in 
deserts, have preserved no traces of 
‘their language, their religion, or their 
manners? 

Should they be the remains ‘then of 
the es as certain traditions persist 

2 N 
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in asserting, and as M. de Marca has 
believed them to be? I confess that, 
notwithstanding the authority of M. 
de Gebelin, I find no reason to de- 
viate from this opinion, and that it is 
strengthened in my mind by many 
considerations, which this Jearned 
man has not alleged for the support 
of his system. I cannot believe with 
him, that the name of these wretches 
is derived from Caas Goths, dogs of 
Goths; for Cacous and Cahets would 
not be derived from thence ; neither 
should I trouble myself whether it 
were in imitation of the treatment of 
the Gibeonites, that the Cagots were 
condemned to be hewers of wood. 
There is no occasion for explainin 
why miserable creatures, who ha 
fied into the forests, should cut down 
trees. Bad etymology and erroneous 
uotations from the Bible belong to 
the age in which this prelate wrote. 
But I can easily comprehend how the 
Visigoths, as Arians, must have been 
an object of scandal and aversion to 
the orthodox Gauls and Francs; and 
why, from the time of Childeric the 
* First, they should have been denomi- 
nated Cagots, Cahets, and Caffos ; 
that is,according to M. de Gebelin, 
Jeprous and infected persons; for per- 
fume has not been considered as the 


attribute of orthodoxy without reserv- 
ing intection for heresy. I can equally 
well comprehend why the Francs, 
who served the ambition of Clovis 
from religious motives, and swore by 
their beards to exterminate the race 


of Arians who opposed his throne, 
should have treated with cruelty the 
Cagots, who were dispersed at the 
battle of Vouglé, and why the inha- 
bitants of the borders of the Loire, 
and of the Seine, should have driven 
them, with as much contempt as re- 
sentment, into the marshes at the 
mouths of their rivers. I can easily 
comprehend also why when the king- 
dom of the Visigoths was annihilated 
by the children of Clovis, al) that part 
of the nation which had demeaned 
themselves by alliances with the wo- 
men of the country, and were not 
able to follow the warlike and noble 
Goths who passed into Spain, should 
have descended to the same state with 
the vanquished at Vouglé, aud why, 
notwithstanding the tavour which 
Clovis and his successors were pleased 
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to show to the Visigoths, as well as 

to the Gaulo-Romans, of suffering 

them to live under their own laws, 

the same contempt should have soon 

confounded with the vanquished those 

men who were abandoned by their 

own nation; and detested by the 

Gauls, whose bishops they had per- 

secuted. The reason why Septima- 

nia, a division comprehending Rous- 

sillon and a great part of Languedoc, 

has no Cagots, is evident, because, 

being possessed by the kings of the 

Visigoths of Spain, for a long time 

after the destruction of the kingdom 

of Toulouse, it did not pass under the 

dominion of the French, until Catho- . 
licism, by the abjuration of their king, 

had become the religion of the Goths. 

I should not be at all surprised if, in 

the subordinate crowd of barbarians 

who were melted down by degrees 

among the Francs, there should have 
been found a number of Alans, of 
Heruli, and of Huns, who increased 
the cast of the proscribed, by the mix- 
ture of their races. There is nothing 
therefore to contradict the opinion 

that the Cahets of Bourdeaux may be 

Alans, as well as the Coliberts of Au- 

nis; and if the gigantic bones, which 

have been found at various times in 

the valley of Bareges, as well as the 

skeletons which have been digged up 
near Maillezais, in Aunis, be really 

the spoils of the human race, there 
will be sufticient reason for supposing 
that the Alans, to whom Ammianus 
Marcellinus, and Sidonius Apollina- 

rius, alike attribute a. very elevated 
stature, have inbabited the mountains 
of the valley of Bastan, as well as the 

desert banks of the ocean, in those 
times when the Goths were proscrib- 
ed, upon the very Jand of which they 

had formerly been masters. 

The refusal of the sacraments of 
the church, and of the right of burial, 
was the natural consequence of the 
resentment of the clergy, who had 
been fer a Jong time persecuted.— 
Being Arians, they were banished 
trom the communities of men, be- 
cause they were heretics, and not be- 
rimiges were lepers. They became 
epers when a successive - 
aa, the natural fate of a sastenened 
to poverty, bad naturalised disease 
among them. By degrees indeed 
they tell in with the faith of the 
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church; but the faith of the church 
could not regenerate their race in its 
pristine purity. They ceased to be 
Arians without ceasing to be lepers, 
and ceased to be lepers without ceas- 
ing to be the prey of those diseases 
which are engendered from a vitiation 
of the blood. 

The feudal institutions, which be- 
came the government of the barba- 
rians, as they sunk still deeper into 
barbarism, were no longer contented 
to divide the land with the cultivator, 
but appropriated the person together 
with the soil; and the Cagot, among 
a race of slaves, became. a slave of 
the very lowest condition. The com- 
mon people, indeed, re-acquired, in 
some degree, their rights; but the 
Cagot for his part had only the sha- 
dow of liberty, and remained in a 
state of dependence, so much the 
more miserable, as in the number of 
his tyrants he no longer had a master 
who provided for his wants. 

Such then ts the destiny of a nation, 
which overturned and founded em- 
pires; upon whom the last remains 
of its particular opinions have drawn 
down a greater vengeance than even 
the remembrance of its usurpations. 
The whole nation of the Goths, ex- 
terminated in battle, or mingled with 
the inhabitants of the country, have 
disappeared from France and Spain ; a 
proscribed cast is al] that we can find 
of them; and under features, degra- 
ded by twelve centuries of misery, is 
it that the last remains of Gothic 
prideare buried, A livid complexion, 
deformity of feature, the stigmata of 
disease; such are now the characier- 
istics which distinguish the posterity 
of a race of conquerors; for every 
vestige of their former appearance 
must be now extinct, excepting per- 
haps some’ few traces of a foreign 
make, which the degradation of their 
species has not entirely destroyed, be- 
cause such configuration can onl 
yield to the mixture of a people wit 
others, and not to their misfortunes. 

I have seen some families of these 
uhfortunate creatures: they are insen- 
sibly approaching the villages from 
whence they have been banished.— 
The side doors by which they enter 
the churches have become useless, 
and some degree of pity is mingled at 
length with the contempt and the 


aversion which they formerly inspired; 
notwithstanding this, I have met with 
retreats, in which they still apprehend 
the insults of prejudice, and await the 
visits of the compassionate. I have 
found among them the poorest beings 
perhaps which exist upon the face of 
the earth. I have seen among them 
creatures whom society has not been 
able to render so vile as it has at- 
tempted to make them. I have met 
with brothers who loved-each other 
with that tenderness which is the’ 
most pressing want of isolated men. 
I have seen among them women, 
whose affection had a somewhat in it 
of that submission and devotion which 
are inspired by feebleness and misfor- 
tune. And never, in this half anni- 
hilation of these beings of my species, 
could I recognise, without shuddering, 
the extent of the power which we 
may exercise over the existence of our 
fellow; the narrow circle of know- 
ledge and of enjoyment within which 
we may confine him; the smallness 
of the sphere to which we may reduce 
his perfectibility. Alas! if there ex- 
ists the benevolent being, who in 
comparing man with his actions, and 
beholding before what objects of fear 
and desire he is prostrated, who in 
imagining what he might be, and -ob- 
serving what he is, the sport of his le- 
gislators, has not started as from the 
dreams of a fearful sleep, and sprung 
towards a futurity, unapproachable by 
violence or error, towards a faturity, 
where he who created us to feel has 
reserved for the unfortunate, and the 
insensate, that inviolable portion of 
happiness which theyshould have ene 
joyed,—of truth, which they should 
have known; if so many miseries for 
such a-mind have not their recom- 
pence, and so many tombs are shut 
without return on so many who have 
been unfortunate, alas! how much js 
such a being to be pitied! 


BrocrapnHicaL Memoirs of the 
Crown Puince of SwEpREn. By 
Genera SARRAZIN. With a 
Portrait. 

{ Continue#*from p. 219.] 
ERNADOTTE commanded, in 
17094, Kleber's advanced guard, 
consisting of six battalions of grena- 

5 old troops of the.line: that: 
2N 2 
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cape was @ncamped near the abbey 
of Lanes, upen the right bank of the 
Sambre. . Por some days the rain had 
been falling in torrents, and the camp, 


stationed in a field-freshly ploughed, - 


was ane complete heap of mud. Se- 
vera] jacobinical poder-officers met 
together, and determined that a depu- 
tation of twelve serjeants should re- 
pair to General Kleber, in order to 
represent to him, ‘‘ that he was in the 
wrang, to suffer them to be stationed 
Qn so. unwholesome a spot, whilst at 
the same time there were in the vici- 
nity of bis position, a number of very 
rich villages, where they would be 
very comfortably quartered.” A ser- 
jeant-major, a very fine declaimer, 
was chosen as the orator of the band. 
Kleber made no other reply than by 
sending for Bernadotte, and ordering 
him, in the presence of the deputa- 
tion, ‘*‘ Teach your grenadiers that a 
camp is not a club.” Notwithstand- 
ing the dreadful lesson afforded him 
by the tragical death of Goguet, he 
was no longer master of himself, but 
fell upon the body of deputies with 


heavy strokes of the sabre; and these 
gentlemen, thus re-eonducted to the 
camp, were received by the hisses of 
their comrades, which took from them 
all inclination of again asking to 


change their quarters. 

a few dope after, Kleber march- 
ed with the army of the Ardennes, to 
attack an Ausirian- corps posted near 
Marchienne-au-Pont. Bernadotte had 
the command of the right. This was 
the first time he exercised the fune- 
tion of general in the field of battle. 
General Duhem, who commanded 
the troops of the centre, wished to 
avail himself. of this.circumstanee, to 
cover his attack, and expose Berna- 
dotte’s, by ordering bim to stretch 
himself more on the right. Berna- 
dotte replied, that he had reeeived his 
orders from, Kleber, and that he 
would, in no instance, change his ar- 
rangements. . Kieber, who Rennened 
to step in, cebsured Duhem, and ap- 
proved of Bernadotte’s conduct. The 
engagement having taken place, both 
parties fought with great fury: the 
position of the Austrians was very 
strong: their line was placed upon a 
hilleck, protected “- defiles and ra- 
vines; their right upon the 
Sembre, and their }eft was covered 
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by redoubts and abatis, Ger. Lorge’s 
column, detached to turn their left, 
had been retarded by the badness of 
the roads. Kleber, impatient at this 
delay, conceived he would-be success. 
fal without that succaur,.and had or- 
dered a general attack to be made, 
He remained himself with the right. 
After a very brisk fire of muskeiry, 
the position of the Austrians was car- 
ried at quick march. The enemy’s 
troops being chosen ones, effected q 
very orderly retreat by Marchienne- 
au-Pont, and posted themselves upon 
the left bank of the Sambre, in order 
to protect Charleroi. Kleber, wha 
had never lost sight of Bernadotte 
during the whole of the action, was 
delighted with the coolness and pre- 
sence of mind with which he directed 
the troops, and availed himself of the 
advantages of the ground. Although 
that General was very sparing of Lis 
compliments, he said to Bernadotte, 
in the presence of the a You 
have manceuvred like an old general ; 
and | ska}l find it equally a pleasure, 
as it is also a duty, to announce ta 
the Representatives, that, though it is 
only your first attempt as a general, 
you have, by your ability, shewn 
yourself worthy of commanding your 
brave grenadiers.” Saint Just and 
Duguesnoi, two great partisans of 
Robespierre, were with the army.— 
During the battle they remained in 
an inn, with the general-in-chief, 
Charbonniet. As soon as they learnt 
the retreat of the enemy, they immie- 
diately ran to the field of battle, « In 
the name of the Convention, they 
returned hearty thanks to the treeps, 
and, upon Kleber’s report, bestowed 
on Bernadotte the fraternal embrace. 
Such was then the strength of opi- 
nion, that these two individuals, who 
were red-hot Jacobins, possessiag no 
other real merit but their impudence 
and boasting, were as much respect- 
ed, and much more, in another way, 
dreaded, by every one in the army, 
than Lewis the Fourteenth could pos- 
sibly have been, when that monarch 
put himself at the head of his troops ; 
from which we may conelude how 


much their embrace tended to accre- . 


dit Bernadotte. 

Jourdan’s arrival with 40,000 men 
of the army of the Moselle, furnished 
the means of laying siege to Charle- 
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roi. Bernadotte continued serving 
under Kleber in the left wing of. the 
army of the Sambre and the Meuse. 
He maintained his reputation in the 
battle of Fleurus. At the siege of 
* Maestricht he was charged with the 
attack of the fort of Wyck. At that 
period he had no knowledge of the 
operations of a siege: this he frankly 
acknowledged, and confided entirely 
in bis artillery and engineer officers. 
He, every day, whatever might be the 
weather, visited the trench, and en- 
couraged the workmen. They en- 
treated him to retire, observing to 
him, that he ran very great risque, 
without any prospect of advantage. 
His answer was, ‘‘ that, considering 
his soldiers as his children, it was his 
_—— pleasure to share in their 
angers, and witness their zeal in 
well executing his orders,” This 
adroit behaviour received a double 
recompence ; first, by attaching more 
and more the officers and soldiers, 
who, whatever they may say, are al- 
ways fond of seeing their generals at 
their head; and, secondly, by indu- 
cing the workmen to hasten. their 
work, There was but one general 
cry among them, ‘“ Let us be of 
good cheer, and work double tides, 
io shelter our brave general, who 
ihus exposes himself as one of us,”"— 
I have seen Bernadotte shedding tears 
of the sweetest sympathy in seeing 
himself thus beloved by his troops. 
Upon the reduction of Maestricht, 
Kleber’s corps advanced to the bor- 
ders of the Rhine, and took the left 
of the army, Bernadotte’s division 
successively occupied Cologne, Bonn, 
and Coblentz. At the period of the 
first crossing of the Rhine in 1795, 
Bernadotte was charged with the 
blockading of Mentz, on the Cassel 
side, upon the right bank of that river. 
He had his head quarters at Biberich, 
in the Prince of Nassan’s castle, who 
had taken his flight. Not a single 
devastation was made, nor was any 
contribution exacted. 
_. The following fact will afford an 
idea of the terms on which the French 
enerala lived with their troops. 
hilst Bernadotte was pursuing the 
enemy, General Poncet was march- 
ing through Creutznach with, his di- 
vision, in ord@r-to support him as a 


corps of resesye ; Poncet was inform. 
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ed that several officers had quitted 
the ranks, and were refreshing: them~ 
selves at an inn. The generak hase 
tened thither, and ordered the officers 
to rejoin their regiments; they re« 
fused to do so, alleging that they had 
ate nothing for thirty-six hours. Pon- 
cet fell upon them. with flat strokes of 
the sabre, and many of them. took to 
flight. One.more obstinate than the 
rest placed his hand upon his sword, 
and said haughtily to Poncet, “ that 
he had always been partial to the 
point, and not the blade.” The Ge- 
neral, an excellent fencer, answered 
him, ‘as you like,” and attacked the 
officer, who parried in the presence 
of more than twenty witnesses. After 
five or six thrusts without. effect, Pon- 
cet run his sabre through the body of 
his adversary, who fell dead at his 
feet. ‘“ It is thus,” said Pencet, 
wiping his sabre on the clothes. of the 
deceased, ‘‘1 treat all arguers.” It 
will be easily supposed that the spee- 
tators of this catastrophe took quickly 
to their heels. Poncet quietly re+ 
joined his division, and claimed a deal 
of merit to himself for this adventure, 
alihough it was a dr 1 censure 
reduced to a similar extremity! Had 
Bernadotte found himself in a such- 
like predicament, all the officers of 
his division would have done them- 
selves a gratification, in making # 
rampart for him of their bodies. 
‘Towards. the end of December, 
1795, an armistice was concladed be~ 
tween the two armies. Bernadotte’s 
division was quartered upon the banks 
of the Rhine; his head-quarters were 
at Boppart: his- employment was the 
visiting of quarters, the review of 
troops, giving them instructions, and 
particularly attending to their subsist- 
ence. His greatest pleasure was to 
converse on military matters with the 
officers of his st His table, far- 
nished by the bailiff of the district, 
was very frugal, and to avoid the ex-: 
pense which would have attended a: 
uumber of tables, he required that all 
the officers of his staff should take’ 
their meals with him.. He bad still a_ 
= repugnance to vane he felt 
imself very uncomfortable, when 
by chance he happened to be alone ; 
and he was seen, laying aside all eti-’ 
quette, dressed in a plain blue coat 
with a large shaggy fox-shin cap, call- 
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ing upon his friends to take a walk 
with ‘him upon the banks of the 
Rhine. 

He bad thus passed the winter from 
1795 to 1796, and was pa. to 
begin a new campaign, when an event 
of a singular nature occurred, which 
deeply affected him. One of his near 
relatives, and what was still more, a 
very dear friend, was condemned to 
the gallies for eight years, having 
been found guilty of forging a certifi- 
cate, in order to save a friend's life, 
who, without that attestation, would 
have been guillotined. ‘This news 
struck Bernadotte like a thunderbolt. 
We were at. table when the letter an- 
nouncing this misfortune was deliver- 
edtohim. Jourdan, general in chief, 
was preseut; he had come to Boppart 
to review the troops, previously to 
commencing military operations.— 
Bernadotte was nearly overpowered 
by the first impression of his grief. 
Recovered from a fainting fit, he 
melted into tears, and wished to set 
off for Paris. Jourdan observed to 
him, that he could not do without 
him. I then offered myself to fulfil 
his intentions, assuring him that I 
should succeed better than he could, 
as I was more calin, and consequent- 
Jy more fit for that purpose. 

Two hours afterwards I was on the 
way to Paris, with letters for the 
principal authorities. | Bernadotte 
must doubiless have been spoken of 
in the most advantageous maiiner, for 
every where that I was announced as 
his chief of staf¥, I was received in the 
most distinguished manner; I was 
loaded with attentions by all the mem- 
bers of the Directory, and particularly 
by Letourneur de la Manche, who 
entered warmly into the interests of 
Bernadotte’s unfortunate relation.— 
Fifteen days sutticed to annul the sen- 
tence, and to restore to liberty a wor- 
thy man, who had only been deprived 
of it through his love of justice, and 
zeal for the cause of humanity. 

The two following letters relating 
to that transaction appear to me as 
not unlikely to please my readers. — 
They are written in Bernadotte’s own 
hand. 

“ Equatity. Liperty. 
* At the head-guarters of Boppart, on 
the 29th of Floreal, fourth year of the 

Republic, (19th of May, 1796.) 


«The General in Chief Jourdan, to 
Citizen Petiet, War Minister. 

‘* A near relation of General Berna. 
dotte having been entangled in an yh 
fortunate affair, which is to be deg. 
ded by the Supreme Court of Justig 
(Tribunal de Cassation), the gene 
could have wished to have repairedty 
Paris in person, to solicit prompt jut 
tice to his relation, who appears t 
have fallen a victim to bis love of juse 
tice; but as he cannot quit his post, 
he has requested me to Ullow citizen 
Sarrazin, adjutant-general, his friend, 
to go to Paris for a decade, or a fort- 
night, to represent to the court the 
injustice which has been done to his 
relation. I thought I could not refuse 
him that permission, and I beg you td 
approve of it. 

** Health and fraternity, 
** JOURDAN.” 

“ Approved of for fifteen days.— 
Paris, the 3d of Praireal, the fourth 
year. 

“The War Minister, Petizt.” 


“EquaLity. Liberty. 


“ Army of the Sambre and Meuse.— 
Boppart, the 3d of Praireal, the fourth: 
year of the Republic, {the 24th of 
May, 1796.) 

** Bernadotte to his friend Sarrazin, 

now at Paris. 

** Citizen Loubix, brother-in-law 
to Titou Bernadotte, must now be in 
Paris, and t should be glad if you 
wouldspeak to him. Citizen Claverie, 
who, as it appears from his direction, 
still lives at Paris, rne de hr-Revolu- 
tion, No. 7, will give you the neces- 
sary information about him. Write 
as soon as you possibly can, and tell 
me how my relation’s affair is going 
on. 

“* The armistice has been broken 
yesterday by the Austrians. Weare 
again, my dear Sarrazin, following the 
fortune of battles. | am collectin 
my troops in the Hundsruck, and shall 
advance under the auspices of victory. 
—Pray to Heaven that success may 
crown our efforts.. Our cause is good. 
Our enemies, in their vain rage, still 
pretend to give the Jaw to a gyeat ‘na- 
tion! Well, my dear Sarrazin, we 
shall once more convince them of’ 
their impotence. The moment for/ 
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triking a blow'is drawing near. The 
soldiers only await the signal. : 
Adieu! Direct your letters to Sim- 
meren. Next mail will bring you fif- 
teen hundred livres in mandats, and 
the following another ffieen hundred. 
Inform me whether t must send you 
more. Should you bave an opportu. 
nity of seeing the Director Le Tour- 
neur de la Manche, pray apologise to 
him for my importunities, and request 
him to accept the assurance of my re- 
spectful devotedness. I embrace and 
love you heartily. 
“ J. BERNADOTTE. 


“ P.S. My best compliments to Ha- 
try and Charpentier. I shall be at 
Simmeren on the 6th. Send me your 
letters to that place.” 


my stay at Paris, Berna- 
dotte had crossed the Rhine with his 
division, He had advanced upon the 
Lower Lahn, whilst Kleber with the 
left of the army manceuvred in the 
environs of Wetzlaar. Prince Charles 
had united the different corps of his 
troops, and had on the 15th of June 
successfully attacked the whole line 
of the French, who were obliged to 
retreat, and to take their former posi- 
tion upon the left bank of the Rhine. 


Doing 


Bernadotte was —_ to yield to 


numbers, but he ably contested for 
victory in the engagements of Nassau, 
Ehrenbreitstein, and the plain of 
Neuwied. His division crossed the 
Rhine on the 19th of June. On that 
very day I arrived from Paris at his 
head-quarters at Coblentz : the cetails 
I gave him of the success of my exer- 
tions for his relation, and the very 
great favour he enjoyed with the Di- 
rectory and the difterent authorities 
ot the capital, tended to calm the 
Frict he felt at the check the army 
vad lately experienced. 

Moreau's successes upon the Upper 
Rhine obliged the Archduke to march 
with the choice of his troops to oppose 
him. Jourdan took advantage of that 
diversion to recross the Rhine. On 
the 2d of July Bernadotte passed that 
river im two barges, which carried 
ouly three hundred grenadiers. Al- 
though his division consisted of twelve 
thousand men, without waiting fora 
second landing, he marched upon the 
enemy, who occupied Bendorf, a vil- 

ge very near the Rhine. The Aus- 
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trians were surprised in their beds. 
Geueral: Fink escaped in his shirt, 
through. a window which overlooked 
the garden of his house. He lost all 
his baggage. He rallied the troops of 
the neighbouring cantonments, who 
had run together upon hearing the 
noise of the cannon. He wished to 
reoccupy Bendort, but: Bernadotte 
had been reinforced with fresh troops; 
and all the efforts of the Austrian, 
General proved useless: he was 
ebliged to retreat upon Montabaur, 
closely pursued by Bernadotte’s ad» 
vanced guard. : 
This General was equally successful 
at Visbaden, Konigstein, and Burg 
Eberach. Every where the troops 
observed the most rigid discipline, and 
only exacted of the inhabitants the 
mere means of subsistence. Bernas 
dotte was in that respect peculiar] 
severe. The following anecdote will 
afford a proof of my assertion. The 
magistrates of Selingestadt, a small 
town upon the Maine, between Frank- 
fort and Achaffenburg, were delight- 
ed that their jurisdiction bad been 
gan at from military quarters, and 
in order to testify their acknowledg- 
ment to the General, they came to 
Achaffenburg to present him, in the 
name of their fellow-citizeus, with 
two very fine saddle horses: ‘* Keep 
back your presents,” replied Bernas 
dotte, ‘if you have not had troops 
lodged upon you, it is- because the 
good of the service did not require it: 
tell your fellow-citizens that the re- 
publican$ are inimical to plundering, 
and that they only fight for-jiberty,” 
I was present upon this occasion: I 
considered the reply worthy of the 
ancient Romans; but-it pained me to 
see the mortification ef those good 
Germans who offered thus willingly 
a present so useful in time of. war: 
I followed them—they roe me 
to accept of them myself: 1 told them 
that 1 might purchase them, and of- 
fered them two hundred, Lovis. ia 
mandats, They accepted, my propo- 
sition with joy, and gave mea receipt 
for that paper money in which govern- 
ment made our pay. I soon after 
mounted one of the horses and re- 
= to the parade. As soon as 
ernadotte perceived me, he ordered 
me into arrest. 1 then shewed him 
my receipt. He fell a laughing at. 
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the manner in which I hadi kept the 
horses, without hurting appearances, 
and I gave him up the finest at ‘we 
same price. 

Jourdan having decided tpon -pur- 
suing the Austrian army on the Bo- 
hemian -side, ordered Beérnadotte’s 
division towards Ratisbon, to -endea- 
vour to establish a communication 
with Moreau. The Archduke took 
avery able advantage of the -error 
which Jowdan ¢ommitted, in not 
marching with the whole of his troops 
to:form a junction with the army of 
the Rhine. That Prince crossed the 
Danube with a chosen corps: his ad- 
vaneed guard attacked Bernadotte’s 
out-posts on the 21st of August, and 
forced them to retreat upon the main 
of the division, encamped on the 
heights near the village of Teiningen. 
On the 22d, the Archduke attacked 
the French. The engagement was 
me peer and success was diversi- 

during the whole day. ‘The vil- 
lage of ‘Veiningen was taken and re- 
taken several times—the streets were 
strewed with dead bodies, and towards 
the evening the village was set on 
fire; the enemy being persuaded that 
that was the only means of dislodging 
the troops whieh were intrenched in 
the houses. Meanwhile, the Arch- 
duke caused his right to march to at- 
tack Bernadotte’s left. The 88th re- 
giment of line infantry, which was 
upon that point, was obliged to re- 
treat. Bernadotte’s position became 
very critical, should he not succeed 
in repelling the Austrians, who, by 
the advantage they ‘had obtained, 
found themselves masters of - the 

nd road of Neumark, the only one 
by which the French could retreat. 
nvineed of the necessity of retaking 
the ground lost by his left, Berna- 
dotte placed himself at the head of 
his reserve, consisting of a battalion 
of grenadiers, of the 37th regiment of 
line infaatry, and of the 7th regiment 
of dragoons, which composed a force 
ef about four thousand strong. ‘ You 
know, my friends,” said the General 
to them, ‘‘ what care I have always 
taken of your welfare since I had the 
a of commanding sueh brave 
fellows as yourselves. ‘The moment 
— itself of testifying your 
} sense of it, deserving well of 


how 
grate - 
your country ,ard covering yourselves 
with glory.” 
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Although they had -fought from |” 
day-break, and that it was then meaty | 7 
night, these few words served © ne. 
animate the soldiers,-and«caused them 
to forget the fatigues of the day, 
They all exclaimed, with the greatest 
enthusiasm, that they were ready to F 
follow their General to the very bots F 
tom of hel]. Bernadotte then order. 
ed to beat the charge, and marched 
in close column against the centre of | 
the enemy's line, who, staggered by 
this daring movement, though three 
times more numerous, made but a 
weak: resistance, and retired in disor- 
der to their former position. The 
Archduke, despairing of carrying 
Bernadotte’s on can main force, 
ordered the firing to stop, and de: 
tached General Starray’s division, 
threatening to turn the Jeft of the 
French, whilst the columns ef cavalry 
scoured the country upen the right, 
pushing the light troops towards Neu- 
mark. ‘These arrangements occa- 
sioned Bernadotte a deal of anxiety 
for his line of operations, and at ten 
o'clock in -the evening of ‘the same 
day he retreated to Newmark. 

Dering this march an accident oc» 
curred which, with less disciplined 
troops, might have been attended 
with the most fatal consequences. 
Towards midnight a howitzer caisson 
took fire, in the centre 6f the column: 
the explosion was successive, and si+ 
milar to a ranning fire of artillery, 
The troops in the van aid in the rear, 
conceiving the centre attacked, form- 
ed themselves in battle array, as if 
exercising, loudly requiring to be led 
forward to the enemy. Ihave often 
heard Bernadotte express, that this 
confidence of the troops, notwith- 
standing the darkness of the night, 
and the- great losses they had expe- 
rieuced in the affair of the day, would 
always appear to him as the most 
pleasing monmrent of his life. The 
Archduke Charles bad the command 
of 25,000 men; Bernadotte had no 
more than 10,000. - It is evident, 
that with proper ability and bold- 
ness, vot one Frenchman world have 
escaped, — considering the 
nature of the ground around Neu- 
mark, which is a vast plainjand the 
great superiority of the Austrian cas 
valry, which was four-to one. 

[To be continued.) 
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STATE of'«BDUCATION in Inttanp.—Lellers from Grattan, LEsiik 
Oe -Forstér, and R. Lv Epcewgrtw, upon.this subject. 


Phough there be sanmerous foundations of royal and pricate endowment in Fre« 
+ dnd, for educating the-commonalty, yct, there is, perhaps, no nation in Europe 
where education is less attended: to, The deplorable ignorance’ of the Irish 
‘.peasant,is at once the disgrace of the individual.and the legislature. Religious 
prejudices have, no doubt, largely contributed to-this. deficiency of. instruction, 
“* the Catholic fearing to entrust his child to a public seminary, lest’his faith 
should be perverted, and. some indiscreet attempts at conversion have but too 
welljustified thé suspicion. Still, however, if the carious. chartered and other 
- wehools throughotit Freland were properly regulated, instead of being, as they 
are now, shamefully abused, the lower classes would find facilities for education 
which are at present wanting. Some of the patriotic Irish members, sensible 
of this, obtained from Parliament. the appointment of a Board of Education, 
whose business it was to investigate the state of the public schools; they hace 
submitted fourteen reports, which the House of Commons has ordered to be 

_ printed, and from which the following interesting letters are extracted + 


Letter from the Right Hon. Henry 
Gnatran, to the Secretary of the 
Board of Education. 

P Welbevk-street, March-25th, 1811. 

IR, 
] wap the honour to receive your 

letter, written by the commands 

of the Board of Education, expressing 
their desire that the absent members 
of that body should communicate by 
letter their plans.on the:subject of the 
education of the poorer orders of the 
people of Ireland. + 
In obedience to the wishes of the 
board’ f venture to submit, what I do 
not presume to call a plan, but instead 
of one, a few ideas founded on that 
pian which the legislature has already 
recommended. 

I would pursue the suggestion of 
the act that established parish schools, 
with such alterations as must arise 
from the change of time, circum- 
stances, and condition. 

According to that act, I-would re- 
commend parish schools as bringing 
education to every man’s door ; but 
parish schools better endowed than 
the present, and on.a more extensive, 
amd by far a more’ compreherisive, 
foundation. 

And [ would submit, as a proper 
subject matter of education in those 
schools, not only the study of the 
English tongue, reading, wriling, and 
arithmetic 3 but also the study of cers 
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tain books of horticultyre-and agri- 
culture, together with treatises on the 
care and knowledge of trees. 

I would recommend that such stu 
dies should be pursued in the English 
schools already established. 

I should recommend that in those 
parish schools the Christian religion 
Should be taught; but that no par- 
ticular description of it should form a 
part of.. their edueation—in the place 
thereof, it might perhaps not be im- 
proper to devise some general ins 
structions regarding the four great 
duties of man,—duty to God, duty to 
one another, duty to the country, and 
duty to the government. * 

I beg to add, that one great object 
of national education shotld be to 
unite the inhabitants of the island, 
and that such an event cannot be well 
accomplished, except they are taught 
to speak’ one common language: E 
think thediversity of language, andnot 
the diversity of religion, constitutes-a 
diversity*of people. I should be very 
sorry that the Irish language should be 
forgotten, but glad that the English 
language should be: generally under- 
stood; to obtaimthat end in-Treland, it 
is necessary that the schools formed 
on a plan of national edvcationy which 


teach the English language, should 


not attempt to teach the’ English re- 

ligion, “because the Catholics who 

5 resort to our schools ‘to learn 
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the one, will keep aloof if we attempt 
to inake them proselytes to thie other ; 
and we should by that attentpt, re- 
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If this has been the case, under the 
preserit modes of instruction, which 
are obviously defective, is there not 


ject one great means of uniting our just reason to are that a more 


people; and we should continue to 
add to the imaginary political division, 
supposed to exist in @ difference of 
png. ae areal politica Miivision formed 
‘ on thediversity of language. 
* IT have the honour td be, 

Your most faithful Servant, 

Henry GratTTan. 

Por the Commissioners of the Board 
of Education. 


Letter from Ricuarp Love t Eper- 
worth, Esq. to his Grave the Lord 
Primate. 


My Lorp, ' 

In obedience to the resolutiotis of 
the Board, I offer to your grace the 
result of my reflections on the edu- 
cation of the poor of Ireland. 

! arm thoroughly sensible of the 
importance, and as fully sensible of 
the difficulty of the undertaking. 

The public expectation has been 


much excited by the appointment of 
this Board, by the respectability of 
its meinbers, and by the prudent si- 
tence which it has hitherto preserved. 


Enthusiasts imagine that some ex- 
traordinary stheme may be devised 
which shall at once change the views 
and the habits of the population of 
Treland; while others, aware of the 
difficulties which occur on every side, 
despair of our being able to effect any 
material improvement in the present 
modes of Education, and smile at 
those who turn their attention to such 
a hopeless inquiry. It should, how- 
ever, be recoilected, that within half 
a century a prodigious improvement 
in the m@ners and habits of this 
country has taken place; and it seems 
evident, that this improvement has 
@risen from the better education of 
every class of its people: there are 
more schools, there are better books; 
and the private advantage of some 
degree of literature is more generally 
anderstood than formerly. For one 
person that could read or write twenty 
years. ago, there are now twenty ; 
aud the same advancement in every 
species of knowledge may~be per- 
ceived in every city, aud every village 
io Ireland. 


rapid and extended benefit may be 
obtaiued by a better system ? 

There are, however, I am_ well 
aware, persons who altogether deny 
that any improvement in the people 
has. resulted from their having had 
mére education. There are persons 
who oppose the instructing the poor, 
even in the elements of literature, be- 
cause, say they, if the poor are taught. 
to.read, they may read what is hurt- 
ful; on the same principle we might 
as well object to the appetite for food, 
because poisen may be swallowed in- 
stead of wholesome nutriment. That 
pernicious books are now read in the 
present day-schools of this country, 
13 certain, but tls arises from the ne- 
gligence of those who superintend 
these schools, and who do tot put 
proper books into the hands of the 
children. Does any rational being 
imagine that there is an innate or un- 
conquerable propensity in the human 
mind for reading only “ the Spanish 
Rogue ;” or “* the Adventures of 
Captain Frene?” Put good books (I 
do not mean merely religious books) 
that shall entertain and instruct them, 
into the hands of the children of the 
poor, and they.will soon form a taste 
that niust disdain such disgusting trash. 
To prevent the circulation of what is 
hurtful the utmost care should be 
taken in selecting books for schools, 
and none should be introduced with- 
out the sanction of those by whom 
the masters are chosen; butin the 
meantime it mtst always be a suffi- 
cient answer to those who object to 
teaching the rudiments ot knowledge 
to the poor, that of three thousand 
boys, who have been educated at the 
Sunday schools in Gloucester, but one 
bas been convicted of acrime: that 
of four thousand educated at Lancas- 
ter’s schools, not one has ever been 
brought into a court of justice ; and 
that the humane and observing Aker- 
man, who was sometime ago keeper 
of Newgate, asserted, that not one 
person in a hundred of the prisoners 
who had learned to read and write, 
had’ been executed during the time 
that he had been governor of that 
prison. , 
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To attempt to controvert such facts 
by declamation, by assertion, or by the 
mere opinion of individuals, is merely 
beating the wind. It is true, and it 
is fresh in our memories, that in the 
progress of the last rebellion in this 
country, those who could read and 
write were at first employed toinflame 
and direct the rest; but there is good 
reason to suppose that this happened 
from their being but few that could by 
writing carry on the schemes of the 
disaftected ; and that the pre-emi- 
hence and temporary consequence 
which these fellows acquired “from 
their being able to read and write, 
was the cause of their being more 
easily induced to disaffection; but 
this would not have happened could 
numbers have been found who had 
the same means of becoming useful 
to their leaders; and we may fur- 
ther observe, that these Scholars were 
then taught a useful lesson, which 
cannot be easily forgotten; they 
found, that when brought into action 
more ignorant and more desperate men 
took the lead, and the scholars felt that 
they were neglected and despised. 

It bas been said, that a gentleman, 
to whom the world is much indebted 
for a large share in the late improved 
methods of teaching, I mean Dr. 
Bell, has given it as his opinion, that 
arithmetic is not a necessary part of 
early education. I am obliged to de- 
clare an opinion that is precisely con- 
trary to this—if it were necessary to 
dispense either with reading and 
writing, or with arithmetic, ] should 
rather dispense with the two former 
than with the latter. I think it was 
Swift, who when he was asked what 
the Irish nation needed most for its 
improvement, replied, ‘* to learn that 
two and two are four.” 

I consider arithmetic as the most 
instructive science that can be taught 
to children. It is the first occupation 
of the youthful mind that disciplines 
it to think with accuracy ; and wha- 
ever has learned the common rela- 
tions of numbers, whether he has 
learned by the eye, or by the ear, has 
made an advanee in accurate reason- 
ing that cannot be so easily or so cer- 
tainly attained by any other process 
that has been yet discovered. The 
names of numbers, and the oe 
which denote them, are symbols by 


which.a perfect system of induction 
is carried on by the understanding, 
and whoever has once acquired a clear 
notion of this mode of reasoning may 
advance gradually to the most diffi- 
cult problemsin every human science. 


Arithmetic is not only the most 
certainly useful, but the most se- 
curely safe, acquirement for the lower 
ranks of the people; from books if 
ill chosen, they may learn error; from 
the relationsef numbers nothing can 
be extracted but truth. 

I do not know on what grounds 
arithmetic can be objected to, except 
on the truly Popish principle disa- 
vowed, indeed, by all liberal catholics, 
that the people should not be taught 
to think. 

This principle is as dangerous as it 
is illiberal; for it is in these days ab. 
solutely impossible to preyent the, 
people from thinking. 

The progress of knowledge has 
spreadynow so far that it cannot be 
stopt without destruction to those who 
attempt to arrest its course. The 
people will read, and will think; the 
only question that remmins for their 
governors is, how to lead them to read 
such books as shaj] accustom them ta 
think justly, and thus make them 
peaceable subjects and good nyembers 
of society, . 

We must next examine whether 
the difference of religious creeds, and 
the animosities of party prejudice, 
can be so far reconciled as to permit 
the adoption of any general system 
for the instructian of the people. It 
is not intended that Protestant Mas- 
ters shall interfere with the religious 
instruction of Catholic children; and 
it is still more vain to suppose that 
among a number of Catholic masterg 
none could be found who would en- 
deavour to teach what they believe ta 
be salutary trath ta the children of 
Protestants committed to their care. 


There is but one method that ap- 
pears to me practicable in this state of 
things: To let Protestants appoint 
masters for Protestant children, and 
Catholics choose masters for their 
own schools. The obvious objection 
that arises against this scheme’is that 
it draws a line of demarcation between 
thetwosects, even during childhood,-- 
that it separates Catholics and Pre. 
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testants; and that it avows a deep 
suspicion and jealousy which ought 
not to exist between members of the 
same society. But this theoretical ob- 
jection must give way when we con- 
sider that this separation can last dué 
a few hours daily; that these very 
children will converse and play toge- 
ther promiscuously; and that this 
temporary separation must prevent 
comparisons and jealousies that na- 
turally arise where contending senti- 
ments and contending interests may 
be exposed to collision. In another 
point of view, this temporary sepa- 
ration, far from tending to estrange 
the sects, will, by showing distinctly 
that there can be no scheme to un- 
dermine the speculative opinions, 
create confidence among the parents 
and clergy of the Catholics, ‘The 
clergy, and in particvlar the superior 
clergy, will find themselves treated 
with the consideration which is due 
to ministefts of the gospel, whatever 


may be their particular creeds, where 
their lives are not in contradiction to 
their professions; nor is this mere 
ostensible liberality, a word that has 
been of late degraded ; but it is fair 


aling; an expression somewhat 
more homely, but not less significant. 

There are many places in [reland 
where Protestants and Catholics are 
taught to read and write, and to say 
theirrespective catechisms, by Catho- 
lic masters,—there are on the con- 
trary other places where every attempt 
of the most enlightened and benevo- 
lent people has failed to colleet the 
chsldren of Catholics under a Pro- 
testant master; but in most places it 
has been observed, that where no 
particular circumstance has arisen to 
awaken religious animosity, or weli- 
founded suspicion, the best teacher, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, soon 
attracts all the scholars, and the in- 
ferior master.is obliged to give way ; 
and it is obvious that in all cases where 
the two sects agree, there need be no 
Separation. 

There are persons who think that 
the allowing Catholic bishops or Ca- 
tholic clergy to have any share in the 
superintendance of schools is unsafe, 
and that it is a degradation of the 
dignity of Protestant clergy to act 
along with them. How this opinion 
can be made consistent with the 
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clerical character, or with that Christ. 
ian charity for which all the ministers 
of the gospel ought tobe distinguished, 
I cannot imagine ; of this I am cer- 
tain, however, that such an opinion 
cap never ip a political point of view 
be safe or prudeat. It_can never be 
good policy to degrade the ministers 
of the Catholic religion in the eyes of 
the people, whose consciences they 

are todirect, and whose morals they 

are to form. 

Having now fairly stated the prin- 
ciples on which L would found any 
attempt to improve the national edue. 
cation of this country, before I fur- 
ther explain my plan, before I sugges¢ 
any thing new, I think it necessary to 
say that !would not undo any thing that 
has been already done; that I would 
not, for thé chance of making it bet- 
ter, destroy any good that actually. 
exists.—As the enlightened and elo- 
quent Burke observed, those are rash 
and ignorant reformers who begin by 
the destruction of existing establish- 
ments,, especially of those intended 
for the education of youth. In such 
establishments which time and custom 
have consolidated, even thongh they 
may vot be the most perfect of the 
kind, yet there is always to be found 
a power, what the workmen call a 
purchase, of which the skilful legis- 
lator can avail himself, and which he 
can apply to, useful purposes. 

Far from wishing to destroy what 
has been already done—far from wish- 
ing to abolish the parish schools, I 
am thoroughly convinced of their 
utility ; and J hope that the bishops of . 
the established church will exert their 
just authority with respect to the 
parish schools; and that the stipend 
payable by the incumbent of the pa- 
rish should be raised to at least six 
pence in the poone upon the ¢lear 
income of bis living,—that a general 
fund should be made of these onn- 
tributions, so that it may be afterwards 
appropriated to the waots of different 
parish schools. Each parish shoul 
be obliged to keep in repair such 
school-houses as have been already 
built, and should be obliged to build 
where schools are by the present laws, 
appointed tobe kept. The regulation 
of these schools, I think, should be 
left entirely in the hands of the clergy. 
by whom they are supported; upoa 
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their prudence and good sense the 
onrate roust depend for their being 
administered with liberality. 

Beside these parish schools,1 pro- 

ose that a number of new schools 
should be established. Thesis 1 would 
divide into two classes, preparatory 
and provincial. From the preparatory 
schools, which should be day-schools, 
I would have a certain number of boys 
selected from. time to time, and 
draughted into the provincial schools, 
where they should be clothed, lodged, 
boarded, and instructed, for two, or 
perhaps. three years, at the public ex- 

nce. 

Thusaconsiderable number of boys, 
of the best’conduct, and of the best 
abilities, would be taken from the 
ranks of the profligate and ignorant, 
and would be indissolubly attached to 
the laws and government of the coun- 
try. | would begin upon a small 


scale, and would feel my way through. 


the obscurity and difficulties in which 
the subject seems to be involved. In 
the first place [ propose, that proper 
slated honses should be built for these 
schools, under an intelligent inspector, 
who should take substantial security 
for the execution of the work, and 
for its being kept in perfect repair for 
twenty years. 

Of the preparatory schools, I pro- 

ose that about thirteen hundred 
should be established, that is to say, 
about forty for each county in Ireland; 
and sixteen provincial schools, four 
for each province. These schools 
shouid be erected, not at precise dis- 
tances from each other, but in such 
places as should suit the population of 
different districts. 

The masters of these two classes 
should be protestant or catholic, ac- 
cording to the prevailing religion of 
the place where they are built. The 
greatest care should be taken in the 
choice of these masters, and they 
should be removed immediately upon 
a report of ill conduct made-by the 
Inspectars, or upon such information 
as the commissioners could rely on. 

With respect to the emoluments of 
the masters, the masters of the su- 
bordinate schools should be paid part- 
ly by a fixed salary of 20). a year, 
beside a house and garden, and partly 
by the parents and friends a. the 
children who are committed to their 


care ; so that on the whole the masters 
of these schools might earn from 


forty to sixt ands a year. It isto 


be supposed that the payorent by the 
scholars to each schacienantor will 
amount at least to twenty pounds a 
year more: different prices will be 
proper for different places: in some 
places the poor are scarcely able ta 
attord any payment; but it is obvious 
that the best charity the higher ranks 


can bestow is, in such Cases paying .. 


the small stipend required for the 
schooling of children; nor is there 
any danger that this charity should 
become onerous, as the poor are averse 
from receiving gratuitous instruction, 
The salarieS of the masters in the 
higher or provincial schools should be 
at least one hundred pounds a year, 
with a prospect ofa pension of twenty 
or thirty pounds a year, according to 
their respective merits, if they choose 
to retire after twenty years service. 
The masters for both classes of these 
schools should be appointed by com- 
missioners, to whom the control] of 
these schools should be ultimately 
confided. 
Whether these commissioners 
should receive any emolument for 
their trouble is a question that I am 
not gen to decide; but it ap- 
pears to reasonble, that either all 
or none should be paid. The danger 
of creating commissioners with sala- 
ries is, the opportunity for parlia- 
mentary jobbing,—the danger of gra- 
tuitous superintendence is neglect : 
these commissioners should be chiefly 
Jay-men, half their number should 
consist of Protestant, and half 
Catholic gentlemen: the Protestant 
art of the Board should choose the 
rotestant masters, the Catholic part 
of the Board should choose the Ca- 
tholic masters; but neither Protestant 
nor Catholic masters should be chosen’ 
without a certificate of good beha- 
viour from the Protestant or Catholic 
bishop, or from the resident Pro- 
testant or Catholic clergyman; under 
these commissioners inspectors of al] 
these schools should be appointed, two 
for each province; these inspectors 
should be handsomely paid for each 
visitation upon which they should 
be sent; they should keep regular 
books, and should report regularly to, 
the Board; their visits to the prepa- 
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ratory schools should not be at stated 
but at unforeseen times; and their 
general business should be to examine 
and decide upon the merits of the boys 
who are to be draughted from the pre- 
paratory into the provincial schools. 

To accomplish the purposes of 
these establishments, the boys in the 
higher schools should be taught book- 
keeping, surveying, agricultural eco- 
nomy, practical mechanics, and such 
parts of practical chemistry as are 
useful in the trades and occupations 
for which they are designed. 

It may be supposed that in each of 
the thirteen hundred preparatory 
schools from forty to eighty boys may 
be taught reading, writing, and arith- 
metic; the masters of these schools 
shouldbe obliged to keep a weekly 
register of the morals and acquire- 
ments of every boy i the upper class 
of each school: this register should 
be kept by simple rin under the 
heads of Truth, Honesty, Obedience, 
and Scholarship, The inspectors 
should verify the contents of these 
registers from time to time by in- 
quiry, and by examination of the boys 
ii the different branches of their in- 
struction. ~ 

Once in every two years the master 
of each school should select two boys, 
in conformity with the evidence of 
his registry, to be sent to the nearest 
provincial school as a candidate for 
admission; and the boy should be 
previously furnished with a certificate 
of good behaviour from the Pro- 
testant or Catholic clergyman of the 

arish where the preparatory school 
1s situate; and once in every two years, 
at each provincial school, a public 
examination should be held of the 
candidates for admission, before two 
of the inspectors already mentioned : 
thus forty boys would be drafghted 
into each of the provincial schools, 
while at the same time forty would 
go out to different useful and profit- 
able occupations, If the boys were 
; well taught, they would be eagerly 
sought for by persons who were en- 
gaged in the employments for which 
the pupil is prepared. The total ex- 
pense of this establishment, ae 
the money spent in building, woul 
amount to about 80,000l. per annum. 

From the structure of this plan, it 
is obvious that half the number of the 
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rovincial schools might be esta- 

lished,-or any smaller number, as an 
experiment: this would diminish the 
expenseto 40,0001. a sum which might 
be raised by county presentments. 

A distinguished member of our 
Board has observed, that many of the 
evils which we suppose to arise from 
want of education, or from difference 
of religion, in Ireland, arise from 
difference of language, from the low- 
er classes continuing to speak Irish, 
instead of Jearning English. This 
may be the case in some parts of the 
country, but certainly not in the 
county where [ reside; wherever it 
is the case, proper metbods should be 
taken for remedying it: the multi- 
plying the number of English schools 

eems to be one of the means most 
likely to succeed. It should be con- 
sidered, for the honour of the doci- 
lity of the Irish, that they have with- 
in these few years made a greater pro- 
gress in ongem English, than the 
Welsh have made since the time of 
Edward the First, in acQuiring that 
language. 

1t would be superfluous to enter 
into minute details upon the plan 
which | have laid before your Grace, 
as it is offered for the consideration of 
superior wisdom ; but I may be al- 
lowed to add a few explanatory hints 
on the mode by which the simple and 
easy course of instruction I have re- 
commended may be carried into exe- 
cution. In the preparatory schools 
for teaching reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, advantage should be taken 
of all the improvements which Dr. 
Bell, Mr. Lancaster, and others, have 
suggested: and their plans may be 
still further improved : there are means 
of teaching children to read with more 
ease, more certainty, in much less 
time, at less expense than any that are 
in use at present at public schools ; 
but no’ particular mode of teaching 
should be exclusively enjoined ; the 
best will soon make its way by its 


own superiority. 


After the second year of the este- 
blishment of the.preparatory schools 
the boys should be divided into two 
classes, an upper and a lower; the 
second class should be taught by mo- 
nitors chosen from the first class, but 
I totally disapprove of the indiscri- 
minate appointment of manitors; 
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great care must be taken in their se- 
lection; only the best informed, and 
the best tempered boys should be em- 
ployed ; good temper should be pre- 
ferred toabilities, because, in teaching, 
good temper is of more consequence 
than the most shining abilities. 

After the second class bas been un- 
remittingly employed for about two 
or threé hours, it should be entirely 
dismissed, and the upper class should 
remain, and should be taught what 
might be suited to their age and to 
their previous acquirements. 

“Wherever girls are taught, they 
should be dismissed with the younger 
class. 

It will be immediately objected that 
the time I have mentioned cannot be 
sufficient for any profitable instruc- 
tion, and that one of the great ad- 
vantages. of a day-school arises from 
its keeping children employed, and 
consequently out of mischief, for the 
greatest part of every day, except the 
holidays, during the year. 

To the former of these objections, 
I answer, that long and attentive ex- 

rience has convinced me, that much 
ess than one hour's lively attention 
in the pupil will improve his under- 
standing, under proper teachers, more 
than ten hours listless impatience un- 


der the tuition of a commou peda- 


gogaue, in a common school. As to 
the second objection, it is best an- 
swered by observing, that one of the 
inconveniences of which the poor 
complain, in respect to the education 
of their families, is, that they lose 
the assistance of their children, 
which, though of no very great 
amount, is yet an object to them in 
their day’s labour; the advantage of 
schools, as repositories, or rather pri- 
sons, for active children who are trou- 
blesome at home, must surely relate 
to children of very tender years, who 
ought not to be admitted into the 
public schools. 

. The examples that young children 
see at home are undoubtedly perni- 
cious, but till a better educated gene- 
ration has grown up, there'is no re- 
medy, except what may be expected 
from the interference of the gentry, 
particularly the ladies of Ireland, who 
are now intest upon bettering the 
condition of the poor : by their means, 
Dame Schoels may be provided as 
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receptacles, for young children, to 
habituate them to cleanliness, order, 
and obedience, before they are sent to 
any of the preparatory day-schools 
which I have described. 

Whatever plan may be adopted for 
the education of the lower classes, a 
seminary for masters is indispensably 
necessary ; some of the most pro- 
mising pupils from Dr. Bell's and Mr. 
Lancaster’s schools, might be invited 
to this country ; a succession of per- 
sons properly qualified to be masters, 
might afterwards be supplied by se- 
lections from our own ‘schools. By 
proper encouragement, I think a 
school for masters might beestablished 
at Wilson’s Hospital. I cannot quit 
this subject without observing that 
the poor are now uncommonly anx- 
ious to procure education for their 
children: as a proof of this, I may 
mention, that in a numberof private 
letters which'l have lately had an op- 
portunity of seeing rung 9 gee, men 
abroad in different parts of the world, 
I have found most urgent entreaties 
to the parents, or their wives, to keep 
their children to school; this anxious 
desire that the children should be 
instructed, isthe best preparation, the 
best omen, for the success of a plan 
of popular education; and the plan I 
now propose would hold out many 
peculiarly alluring circumstances ; the 
keeping of registers in the schools; the 
selecting, from the evidence of these 
registers, the most deserving: pupils, 
without distinction of religion, to be 
sent to public examinations in the 
provincial schools, would, in the first 
instance, give confidence in the im- 
partiality of the system, and excite 
strong emulation; the further cer- 
tainty that the successful candidates 
at these examinations would be sent 
to the provincial schools, where, with- 
out expense to the parents, their edu- 
cation would be continued so as com- 
pletely to prepare them, at their en- 
trance into life, for employments and 
Situations in a rank or step above their 
own, must operate as a powerful mo- 
tive, both on parents and children: a 
motive which would excite the energy 
of the young, and secure the co-ope- 
ration of the old: the poor would 
see that advancement in many lucra- 
tive and honourable occupations is 
thus laid open to industry and merit ; 
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they. would perceive that those only 
enjoy rational freedom whohave thus 
the power of obtaining, by their own 
exertions, what, in other countries, is 
reserved exclusively for persons who 
are born in the higher ranks of life. 
The riches and distinctions that may 
be acquired in many occupations, will 
thus be considered as a fund opened 
to every individual.in the state; and 
though in human affairs, a multitude 
of unforeseen circumstances retard and 
abstract the advancement of indivi- 
duals, yet where the way is open to all, 
nope can justly complain of being 
necessarily kept down below their 
fellow citizens. 

While I write thus of what may Le 
done, I do not mean to assert that what 
may be done will be soon aceom- 
plished. A generation must pass 
away before the advantages of a good 
system of national education can be 
- generally perceived in the improved 
morals and manners.of the people. 

But your. Grace’s views, and -the 
views of this Board, are not confined 
only to the present generation: Ifa 
solid foundation is laid by your exer- 
tions, time will mature what shall 
have been begun, and the blessings of 
good education will increase the se- 
curity and happiness of Ireland be- 
_ yond the most sanguine hopes of that 

et ears which instituted your 
ard. 

I cannot conclude this sketch bet- 
ter than with the striking sentiment 
expressed by the late bishop ef Elphin, 
in his sermon befure the Incorporated 
Society. 

«* Education makes all the differ- 
ence between wild beasts and useful 
animals, all the distinction between 
the. Hottentot and the European, 
between the savage and the man.” 

I have the honour to be, 

Your Grace’s most humbleservant, 
Rica. Lovett Epceworte. 


{To bc concluded in our next.] 


On the Moravian Mone of Won- 
suip. By Mapame pz Stak. 


[From her “‘ Germany.’’] 


fd ERE is perhaps too much free- 


dom in Protestantism tu satisf; 


a certain religious austerity, whicl 
may seize upon the man who is 


[Apart 


overwhelmed by great misfortunes; 
sometimes even tn the habitual course 
of life, the reality of this world dis- 
appears all at.once, and we feel our- 
selves inthe middle of its interests as 
we should at a ball, where we did noe 
hear the music; the dancing that we 
saw there would appear insane. A 
species of dreaming apathy equally 
seizes upon the bramin and the sa- 
vage, when one_by the fotce of 
thought, and the other by the force 
of ignorance, passes entire hours in 
the dumb contemplation of destiny, 
The only activity of which the human 
being is then susceptible, is that 
which has divine worship for its ob- 
ject. He loves to do something for 
Heaven every moment; and it is this 
disposition which gives their attrae- 
tion to convents, however great may 
be their inconvenience in other re- 
spects. 

The Moravians are the monks of 
Protestantism ; and the religious en- 
thusiasm of northern Germany gave 
them birth, about a hundred years 
ago. But although this association is 
as severe as a Catholic convent, it is 
more liberal in its principles... No 
vows are taken there; all is volun- 
tary; men and women are not s@ 
em and marriage isnot forbidden. 

Vevertheless the whole society is 
ecclesiastical ; that is to say, every 
thing is done there by religion and for 
it; the authority.of. the church rules 
this. community of the faithful, but 
this church is without priests, and the 
sacred offite is filled there im turn, 
by the most religious and venerable 
persons. 

Men and women, before marriage, 
live separately from each other-.in as- 
serablies, where the most perfect 

uality reigns. The entire day is 
filled with labour; the same for every 
rank; the idea of Providence, con- 
stantly present, direets all the actions 
of the life of the Moravians. 

When.a young man chooses to-take 
acompanion, he addresses himself to 
the female superintendants of girls ot 
widows, and demands of then the 
person he wishes to éspouse. They 
draw lots in the church, to know 
whether he ought to marry the wo- 
man. whom he prefers ; if the lot 
is against him, he gives up Kisdemand. 
‘Fhe Moravians have guelr a-habit of 
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resignation, that they do not resist 
this decision; and as they only see 
the women at church, it costs them 
less to renounce their choice. is 
manner of deciding upon marriage, 
and upon many other circumstances 
of life, indicates the general spirit of 
the Moravian worship. Instead of 
keeping themselves submitted to the 
will of Heaven, they fancy they can 
learn it by inspirations, or, what is 
still more strange, by interrogating 
chance. Duty and events manifest 
to man the views of God concerning 
the earth; how can we flatter our- 
selves with the notion of penetrating 
them by other means? 

We observe, in other respects, 
among the generality of Moravians, 
evangelical manners, such as’ they 
must have existed from the time of 
‘the Apostles, in Christian commu- 
nities. Neither extraordinary doc- 
trines nor scrupulous practices con- 
stitute the bond of this association : 
the Gospel is there’ interpreted in the 
n.ost natural and clear manner; but 
they arethere faithful to the conse- 
quences of this doctrine, and they 
make their conduct, under all rela- 
tions, harmonize with their religious 
principles. The Moravian commu- 
nities serve, above all, to prove that 
Protestantism, in its simplicity, may 
lead to the most austére sort of Jife, 
and the most enthusiastic religion ; 
death and immortality, well under- 
stood, are sufficient to occupy and to 
direct the w&ale of existence. 

I was some time ago at Dintendorf, 
a little village near Erfurth, where a 
Moravian cormmunity is established 
This village is three leagues distant 
from every great road ; it is situated 
between two mountains, upon the 
banks of a rivulet ; willows and lofty 
poplars environ it; there is some- 
thing tranquil and sweet in the look 
of the country, which prepares the 
soul to free itself from the tarbulence 
of life. The buildings and the streets 
are marked by perfect cleanliness ; 
the women, all clothed alike, hide 
their hair, and bind their head with 
a riband, whose colour indicates whe- 
ther they are married, maidens, or 
widows: the men are clothed in 
brown, almost like the Quakers. 
' Mercantile industry employs nearly 
all of them ; but one does not hear 
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the least noise in the village. _Every 
body works in regularity and silence ; 
and the internal action of religious 
oe lulls to rest every other im- 
ulse, . 
J The girls and widows live together 
in a large dormitory, and, during the 
night, one of them has her turn to 
watch, fir the purpose of praying or 
of taking care of those who may be 
ill. The unmarried men live in the - 
same manner. Thus there exists a 
great family for him who has none of 
his own; and the name of brother 
and sister is common to all Chris« 
tians. ~ 

Instead of bells, wind instruments, 
of a very sweet harmony, summon 
them to divine service. As we pro- 
éeeded to church, by the sound of 
this imposing music, we felt ourselves 
carried away from the earth; we 
fancied that we heard the trumpets 
of the last judgment, not such as re- 
morse makes 1s fear them, but such 
as a pious confidence makes us hope 
them; it seemed as if the divine com- 
passion manifested itself in this ap- 
peal, and pronounced beforehand t 
pardon of regeneration. | 

The church was dressed out in 
white roses, and blossoms of white 
thorn: pictures were not banished 
from the temple; and music was cul- 
tivated as a constituent part of reli- 
gion: they only sang psalms; there 
was neither sermon, nor mass, nor 
argument, nor theological discussion ; 
it was the worship of ‘God in spirit 
and in truth.’ The women, all in 
white, were ranged by each oihes 
without any distinction whatever ; 
they looked like the innocent shadows 
who were about to appear together 
before the tribunal of the Divinity. 

The burying-ground of ' the Mora- 
vians is a garden, the walks of which 
are marked out by funeral stqnes ; 
and by the side of each is planted a 
flowering shrub. All these grave- 
stohes are equal; not one of these 
shrubs rises above the other; and the 
same epitaph serves for all the dead. 
** He was born on such a day; and 
on such another he returned into his 
native country.” Excellent expres« 
sion, to designate the end of our life! 
The ancients said, ‘* He lived ;” ‘and 
thus threw a veil over the tomb, to 
— themselves ‘of ‘its idea; the 
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ras Easter-day, divine, sérvice is 
performed in the burying-ground, 
which is close to the church, ana the 
resurréction is.announced in the mid- 
dle of the tombs. All those who are 
present at this act of worship, know 
{he stove that is to be placed over 
their coffin; and already breathe the 
perfume of the young tree, whose 
eaves and flowers will penetrate into 
their tombs. _It.is thus that we have 
seen, in thodern.times, an entire army 
assisting at its own funeral rites, pro- 
Aouncing for itself,the service of the 
dead, decided in behef that it was to 


conquer immortality." 


The communion of the Moravians 
cannot adapt itself to (he social state, 
such, as circumstances ordain it to be; 
but as it has been long.and frequently 
-asserted that Catholicism alone ad- 
dressed the invagination, itis of con- 
sequence to remark, that what truly 
touches the soul in religion is com- 
mon (to all Christian churches, / 
sgepulchre and a prayer exhaust all the 
power of the pathetic; and the more 
sinyple the faith, the more emotion is 
eaased by the worship. 


Poriticat CHARACTERS. 
{ Continued from p. 207.) 

_ Sik James M‘Inrosit, Kyr. 

HE distinguished talents of this 
A , gentleman have been exerted 
and displayed on subjects so connected 
with cbjecte that are important, at all 
times, but.particularly so at present, 
that we give his portrait with peculiar 
pleasure, and we hope. it will be 


. studied with particular advantage. 


Sir James (then Mr. M‘Intosh) was 
but.a very young man, and had not 
finished his studies as a barrister, when 
he. became one of the most zealous, 
and by far the most able defender of 
the French revolution in this country. 
He, was the only antagonist of Mr. 
Burke (one of the most profound, 
most elegant, and most fancifal wri- 


ters of the age), who deserved to be | 


‘famed as. an opponent worthy of him. 
On the wrong side of the question, 





* The allusion in this passage is to 


the siege of Saragossa. 


‘who thought it mi 
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Christians place over it the siar of 


Mr. M‘Intosh shewed powers of rea. 
soning and elegance of style that left 
all those who admired the French 
constitution, and who defended the 
same cause, at an immense distance, 
Hac the same talents been employed 
on the other side, they would have 
produced the happiest effects. 

_ Whilst the young advocate for the 
rights of man came so near the Nestor 
of the age in acuteness of reasoning, 
and elegance of style, he far surpassed 
him in candour and moderation, and 
therefore his arguments carried, with 
them double weight. Though the 
Teveries of revolutionists are long 
since exploded, the Vindicte Gallice 
of M‘Intosh will remain as a masters 
piece of its kind. . 
_ That the French nation was not free 
eerore the revulution, has never been 

enied, and certainly a generous. 
minded and well-intentioned man, 
ah become so by 
the efforts it was making, could not 
but approve of those efforts, and Mr. 


A M‘Intosh appears to have done it with 


all bis mind. That he did not see 
into the wickedness, the ignorance, 
and the vain presumption of the lead- 
ing men, is not surprising: he was 
young, and at a distance, and they 
were able impostors. They were 
first-rate Charlatans, mounted on a 
conspicuous stage, and acting, to a 
pearance, a most admirable part. To 
free mankind was a glorious attempt, 
had the way been wire, or the end 
practicable. 

The French revolation originated 
in mind, and not in accidental cir- 


_camstanees ; and net being produced 


by physical force, as most other re- 
volutions have been, set men’s minds 
at work most actively in every coun- 
try, and accordingly there were nunt- 
bers of writers pf speakers on both 
sides of the question in England ; but 
of all who supported the cause, whilst 
it deserved support, Mr. M‘Intosh 
was the only one, who, with a can- 
dour equally honourable and uncom- 
mon, changed his opinion in conse- 
qnence of discovering his error, 

We have said elsewhere, that it-is 
now a leading blemish in the English 
character to be inflexible, and that 
unalterable obstinacy has assumed the 


guise of firmness, intrepidity, and re- 


solution, but the superior mind of 
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Mr. M. prevented him from running 
into an error, from which, even’ with 
all his talents, Mr. Fox was not free. 
Not that we would exalt the talents 
of Mr. M‘Intosh above those of the 
man who so long beaded opposition ; 
but it is our duty to record the truth’ 
without explaining. the cause, further 
than giving it as a supposition that the 
habits, and perhaps the interests, of 
party, swayed the mind of Mr. Fox, 
who admired the constitution of 
1789, long after it was held in-ab- 
horrence by those who had assisted 
in planning ahd executing it. + 
This candid matiner of acting is 
highly creditable, as Mr. M‘Intosh 
had got great reputation by his book, 
and as there are so few persoris who 
will publicly own that they-have been 
mistaken. fit a: nde Re sai e 
As a‘ barrister, Mr. M‘Intosh, in -his 
defence of ‘Peltier, (the editor of a 
French jourtial}, for a libel on Bona- 
parte, displayed ‘talents still superior 
to what he had shewn in pleading in 
defence of the revolttionists. ft is 
quite-a classical defence, and resem- 
bles more one of the orations of De- 
mosthenes or Cicero, than any that 
we remember to have seen of Tate 
years, at the bar of a British court of 


justice. Mr. Attorney-general thought 


it in some places extraneous; and 
indeed the man who conducted the 
prosecution on the part of the tyrant 
of France, though nominally for the 
King of England, might well think 
it €xtraneaus,' when Mr. M. dwelt 
on the former dignity of the English 
character, and the admirable conduct 
of Elizabeth, who, in the cause of the 
pressed, braved the anger of Spain, 
then the ‘most powerfal’of’ European 
nations : mindeat only of acting well, 
she was prepared for the consequences, 
and her magnanintity inspired her 
people with equal resolution, and 
equal generasity.*--*~ ¥ 
When Sir J. M.* became recorder 
of Bombay, he displayed great - ta- 
lents, and profound ‘knowledge of 
law, but tinctured strongly-with his 





* It is impossibie, by descriptian or 
by quotation, to do justice fo that ad- 
mirable defence, it must be read, for 
its beauties to be seen, and its merits 
appreriated, 
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northern education, which had a bias 
to mee pik mi and’ political’ knoww- 
Pp 


ledge, inf preferencé ‘to a tathe adhe- 
réfice*to legal practice, and cases upon 
record, ~*~: ryt Paws 

As the English lawyers err on the 
other extréme, it is (o'be hoped that 
Sir James may find an opporttinity tw 
assist Sir Sdmuel Romilly ti ‘his re- 
forms of English jurisprudence ; foxy 
it is evident even to the ignorant, that | 
the time is arrived, when, without 
despisig, and losing respect for what 
is ancient, and approved by experi- 
énce, matiy parts of ‘our Jégal téde 
réquire to be modernized, and .4 fe- 
turn made‘to first principles, ae 
of wadiig*through volumeés'of p 
dents, a° practicé attended with ints 
merable disadvantages, though unfor- 
tunately it gains ground every day or 
the ig om bench®. Ob eee 

We hope, most earnestly, that a 
return to perfect health “will enable 
Sir James yet ‘to serve his country} 
and that he will be enabled to do it 
in the situation of a eat theugl 
we approve more of the English than 
of the Scdtch manner of administering 
justice, yet we think that there is 
something in the Scotch matner of 
viewing a question, that migtit be 
of usé’ in the English courts. Expe- 
rience proved it to be so ih the'time 
of a Mansfield, and if would, we have 
no doubt, find it 80 in the’ person ofa 
Biintesh:** 6 '"* «1 Lvs riot 

P.S. Since this portrait was written, 
Sir James has obtaiiiéd a‘seat iii'vie 
House of Commons, and opened as'a 
speaker, °°? °°) foe * gut io sited 
Most people thought that neither 
the time nor the sibject Was Worth 
of Sir James, but they did ‘not te 





* In fact the law lords may be sdid 
to be law-makers, and the business fs 
accomplished (without any apparetit 
design, aiid probably without any real 
one) in a very curious manner, Tlie 
law is inferpreted not according ta 
its meaning, as it appedrs’on the face 
“of it, but according to'decisions that 

have on former occasions takety place. 
Veneration for past decisians if vetty 
well, but a judge carries it ratberrtoa 
far when he gives up his ownopinion, 
and allows himself to be jmplicitly 
guided by it. 

an: , 
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lect, that having heard the Prince 
Regent.abused for quitting his early 
friends, he was anxious to shew that 
Ys was determined to stick firmly by 
is. 
This was. done contrary to his in- 
terest, for the opposition are in the 


state of Othello. Their occupation is . 


one; and what is more, ministers 

ve been so successful, that the 
nation at large-despises the efforts of 
Opposition more than it ever did at 
*~ former period. 

ix James is vexed that the Dutch 
have, by acclamation, chosen the 
Prince of Orange for their sovereign. 
Does he not know that the original, 
and the best way of a people express- 
ing their will is by acclamation? He 
oe vindicated the French when the 
revolted on the plea of national will, 
may surely, without great wrath, 
allow the Dutch to choose the form 
of government they like best. 


Paince SCHWARTZENBERG. 

This is ove of the greatest generals 
of the age; and, what is still more 
surprising, he displayed those. great 
abilities from the first moment of his 
having the chief command of the 
Austrian army. 

The battle of the 16th October was 
one of the hardest-fought battles upon 
record ; and in it, with the Austrians 
alone, he beat Bonaparte’s main army, 
commanded by himself in person, 
and prepared the way for the decisive 
battle of the 18th of the same month, 
called the battle of Leipsic, in which 
the fate of Europe was decided by 
half a million of men in arms. 

That was one of the greatest days 
in the military annals of the world; 
and by far the most important in its 
immediate consequences, 

The battle of Leipsic was, by land, 
something like ‘what the battle of 
Trafalgar was by sea—the last great 
contest for victory; no power re- 
maining to maintain such another 

contest; and, as concerning Rona- 
parte, we may say-— 

* This fight all former fights surpast, 

* It was his greatest and his last.” 


Prince Schwartzenberg conducted 
himself with great ability; and the 
allies made no errors, whilst the 
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French, acting alone,* made many, 
This is a new occurrence in war, for 
we have been always accustomed to 
see allies making mistakes, ‘either 
through’ jealousy of each other, 
through separate interests prevailing, 
or through the difficulty of adjusting 
tank amongst the commanders. 

At the battle of Leipsic, as during 
the whole of the campaign, the Em- 
pace of Russia, though himself the 
ife and soul of the whole, put an end 
to all jealousy amongst the generals, 
by shewing the noble example of 
himself taking the place of auxiliary, 
when be was in reality chief. It was 
Agamemnon led by the wisdom of 
Nestor and Ulysses, foregoing his 
high pretensions to promote harmony 
among the confederate kings. 

The Russian generals, who com- 
manded in chief, and who beat the 
French in their own country, are 
now but second in command; such 
is the devotion af the emperor, and 
of his brave warriors, to the great 
cause of the deliverance of Europe, 
This is a phenomenon as strange and 
uncommon as those events that hav¢ 
given rise to it. 

It is not a little astonishing that 
whilst Bonaparte and his ligne 
have been committing blunder npon 
blunder, although experienced by 
almost incessant warfare, for more 
than fifteen years, the generals of the 
allies, with much less practice and 
experience, appear. to have com- 
mitted no mistakes. 

Not only bas fortune changed sides, 
but the energy and active co-opera- 
tion for which the French were an 
example to other nations, have aban- 
doned them, and are now found all 
on the side of the allies. 

Whilst the French soldiers thought 
they were fighting for a good cause, 





* It -is true that Bonaparte had 
many auxiliaries, but then his auxi- 
liaties were as submissive as any of 
his own generals. His coercive system 
produced unanimity by the mere in- 
tluence of force and fear. It was not 
so among the allies: their co-opera- 
tion was quite voluntary, such as js 
unusual amongst allies, only they 
happened, on this occasion, to have 
no separate interests—no different 
views. 
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and had an advantageous end to their - 


labours in view, they were almost in- 
vincible; but since they have been 
led to wild expeditions, that could not 
be represented as beneficial, and 
which had no appearance of a termi- 
nation, they have never been success- 
ful, even with inferior numbers; and 
their chief has lost all that combina- 
tion, and military gues of which 
he displayed so much when he first 
began his career in the campaigns in 
Italy. 

France bas worn out both her moral 
and physical force, whilst the other 
nations of Europe have learnt, by 
great sufferings, the necessity of great 
exertions, and the no less urgent ne- 
cessity of being true fo each other. 

The Prince of Schwartzenberg was 
some time ambassador in Paris, and 
there he no doubt learnt to appreciate, 
and to know the character of the 
enemy he has now to combat. Hence 
it is fair to conclude arises, in a great 
measure, that steddy firmness that 
repels all his insidious attacks, and 
frustrates all those underhand ma- 
neuvres which, for a number of 

_years were’so successful to the French, 

The prince is a able in the cabinet 
as in the field; and with such a cause, 
and such men in high. situations, 
there can be little doubt of ultimate 
success, while the enemy is discom- 
fited, dismayed, and reduced in num- 
bers. \ 

The hand of Providence has long 
been evident in the great change of 
affairs; and any one who takes a 
rapid view of the French Revolution, 
will be very sceptical if he does not 
allow thatthe volcano that burst forth 
in France, in 1789, has been extin- 
guished by a most strange succession 
of events, brought about by intelligent 
and enlightened men, who were doing 
just the contrary of what they in- 
tended to do. 

Long have those who admired Bo- 
naparte, held him up as an irresistible 
instrument in the hand of Divine 
Providence ; and, indeed, as Provi- 
dence uses natural means to accom- 
plish her inscrutable purposes, it re- 
quired nothing less than such an ex- 
traordinary man to effect what he 
has done. 

When the Revolution had esta- 
blished the jacebin clubs all over 
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France, and those clubs did actually 
cominand above a million of soldiers, 
who were employed to rob and ruin 
neighbouring nations, Bonaparte had 
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the address and ability to turn the 
armies against the jacobins, and thus 
make the origin of the evil to cease. 

Here he had accomplished a great 
work ; and at this, if he had stopped, 
be might have been considered as the 
best and greatest of men ;_his dynasty 
would have merited stability ; but 
no—thé army itself then became as 
dangerous to mankind, as its former 
masters had been; and no imaginable 
address could reduce this army ; and 
Bonaparte neither could nor would 
make. the attempt: Here it is that 
Divine Providence manifests itself, 
In the fulness of his ambition and 
vain glory, promising plunder, wealth, 
ane — he pune his. whole 
orce to effect one des te purpose ; 
and while he and his as think they 
are goin to immortalize themselves 
as the heroes, and the masters of 
mankind—while they boast that they 
march as on a party of pleasure ane 
amusement, they all at once fin 
themselves in the worst season of the 
year, in the most miserable country, 
aud amidst the most formidable ene- 
mies. The world knows how fatal 
this was; for of the best appointed, 
and most numerous army in the 
world, very few escape death; and 
of those few nat one escapes infamy. 
The soldiers perish rather than for- 
sake their officers; and the officers 
basely forsake their soldiers to sa¥e 
themselves. 

Thus armies and al] are destroyed, 
by a means which it was not in the 
power of man to contrive and exe- 
cute. Tolead the men ta destruction, 
it was necessary that they should be 
led as if ta victory, all which was thus 
wonderfully accomplished. | Thus_ 
Bonaparte has completed, by his in- 
fatuation, the work he began by his 
abilities, and which no human talents 
could have accomplished. 

Bonaparte has dane, most come 
pletely, and with great pains and exs 
ertion, what he never intended to do; 
and what, if he had known, he never 
would have done. Is not this being 
a blind instrument ? . 


Never, surely, was any thing so 


stidden, or so complete, as the overe 
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throw of Bonaparte, when he left the 
small exhausted remnants of his once 
t plundering army at Smogornie. 
urder and plunder had never-before 
been conducted on a scale either so 
splendid or so_great, and never did 
murderers and robbers meet with so 
severe or signal a punishment. 

The infatuation of Bonaparte in at- 
tacking Russia, and penetrating to 
Moscow at the beginning of winter, 
‘was great indeed; but the humiliation 
of France was not complete, neither 
was she disabled sufficiently for the 
safety of other nations. The wretched 
and fugitive chief returns, after hav- 
ing sacrificed above half a million of 
men, and raises a fresh army, which 
he leads to the heart of Germany 
once ‘more ; and even then he might 
have, in a great. measure, retrieved his 
fortune, could his former reverse have 
taught him wisdom and moderation ; 
but, after sacrificing the present part 
of his army in the field, he leaves 
nearly all the remainder in fortresses, 
that must fall into the hands of his 
enemies, so that he is unable to mus- 
ter troops to defend France ! 

The French Revolution thus ter- 
minates in the severe punispment of 
the country in. which it originated, 
after a series of disappointments. un- 
paralleled in history. 

The first attempt was to establish 
liberty on amore extensive scale than 
it ever existed: that ended in unex- 
ampled slavery! The second attempt 
was to establish a powerful empire,-on 
a‘scale greater than had ever existed ; 
and that terminated is unexampled 
feebleness and defeat ! ! 

In. both these attempts the inde- 
pendence and = of Europe were 
endangered ; but that danger is now 
over, and we may expect a more 
lasting peace and tranquillity than has 
been. experienced for several ages. 


Right Hon. Nrcnoras VansiTrars, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


This gentleman bids fair to be im- 
mortalized, like Eratostratus, who 
burned the temple of Ephesus. He 
has Jaid his hand on the sinking fund 
established by Mr. Pitt, the progress 
of which has astonished the world, 
and preserved England. The temple 
‘of Ephesus was one of the seven 


an 
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wonders of the ancient world; and, 
amongst the numerous wonders of 
the present age, may be well placed 
an establishment which enables the 
country to pay off above fifteen mil. 
}ions of debt annually ; ‘that is to say, 
a sum equal to the revenues of the 
country before it was established, and 
groaver than the free revenue of any 

ingdom in Europe. 

By laying his finger on this sacred 
institution, Mr. Vansittart has most 
probably laid the foundation for the 


future necessity of himself, ‘or his 


successor in office, laying thereon a 
heavy hand. Indeed, the value of the 
pian depended entirely on its inviola- 
ility. : 

~ The arithmetical calculations of ac. 
cumulation by compound interest are 
so certain, and so simple, that were it 
not for the difficulty of adhering in- 
violably to the extcution through 4 
Jang period of time, one single ‘fami 
might easily absorb the disposable 
wealth of a whole nation, and even 
obtain possession of a great part of its 
landed property.* 





* In the accumulation of money, 
by compound interest, there arises a 
great difficulty; for when the sum be- 
comes large, the administration is apt 
to become expensive aud wasteful: 
whereas, in recméursing, the effect is 
quite the contrary; for expenses are 
saved as the progress advances. 

For the better information of those 
who do pot amuse themselves with 
calculations, we shall sisply state, 
that at five per cent in 150 years, 
money multiplies 1000 times ; and in 
200 years, to aboye 16,000 times. &o 
that if 1,000,000 had been supk at the 
time of the Revolution, it would, h 
the year 1898, that is, in about fif 
teen years from this time, have paid 
1,000,000,000; or, the small sum of 
£50,000 annually’ applied, would 
have done the same. We gixe these 
familiar and round statements, not 
wishing either to give ourselyes the 
affected airs of able calculators, of 
puzzle those who do pot like the study 
of figures. 

Ridicule was attempted to be 
thrown on this progressive increase, 
when Mr. Pitt established his, plan, 
and the calculations of a French 
schoolmaster were published, which 
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Before the seven-years war there 
was a sinking fund, and befote the 
American war. also;t but on both 
occasions the ministers of the day laid 
their unhallowed hands on that. esta- 
blishment, which, if they had not 
done, the debts of the nation would 
not this day be half of what they are, 
The greatest merit of William Pitt, 
the most admired, and the most ad- 
mirable part of his conduct, was, the 
not only preserving the sinking fund 
inviolable, as. at first established, but 
that when a war unexpectedly broke 
out in 1793, he attached, to every 
future loan, a sinking fund, bearing 
as great a proportion to the capital as 
the original fund. That great mini- 
ster, so far from anyeer the example 
of his predecessors, and destroying his 
own work, made evéfy effort to pre- 
serve and. strengthen it; and in his 
life time he met with his reward. 

Lord North-found every succeeding 
loan more difficult to raise than that 
before, during the American war;* and 





at the time made many people think 
the accumulation was chimerital, like 
that of Alnascar, the Persian glass- 
man. The rapid progress of the fund, 
however, convinced the most -scepti- 
cal; and ali, except the wilfuily deaf, 
were obliged to car, The Eart of 
Lauderdale, in his Answer to Smith's 
Wealth of Nations, re-pub'ished the- 
caricature calculation of the French 
:schooliiaster,‘abont twenty vears-after 
it had been forgotten; and, like mast 


.of Joe Miller's jests, tt went down with 
the -rising generation as a clever 


thing. 
t “Money was hecome so ‘pletity hie- 


fore ‘the American war, that ‘the in- 


terest, fell ‘to three and a half per-cent. 
on good security; and ineetings were _ 
held of monied men, fo petition mi-. 
nisters not to let_ the accumulation 
proceed further. The monied men: 
Were then going ‘about to seek ém- 
ployment for money, as we lave since 
seen Manchester weavers -and their 
workmen seeking employment for 
their hahds, ; 

* Dr. Price, who was in the’confi- 
dence of Lord North, and knew ‘all 
the financial difficalties of that mi- 
nister, told the author, that. he be- 
lieved, had the Ainerican ‘war lasted 


all enterprize on thé‘ great ‘scale 
ceased. r. Pitt found money more 
easily obtained loan after.loan; He 
belied all the predictions of gloomy 
calculators on finance, from the great 
David Hume even down to. Lord 
Lauderdale ; and thus, while the na- 
tion obtained unexampled loans with 
unexampled. facility, private enters 
prises, and public works, went on 
with greater rapidity, than at any 
former period, even duting times of 


peace. 

It might have been expected that, 
with such experience before his eyes, 
the chancellor of the exchequer might 
have kept off his prophane hands 
from this sacred institution, to which 
the nation owes somuch. He might 
have known that no sophistry of ar- 
gument, no intiicacy of calculation or 
arrangement, would blind us-to the 
violation of a principle; or convince 
us of the safety of abandoning success, 
to launch out into the sea of experi 
ment. 
~ The nation escaped the danger with 
which it was threatened by Lord 
Henry Petty when he was chancellor 
of the exchequer. on which, occasion 
Mr. Vansittart aided and assisted his 
lordship.in making the British .House 
of Commoiis @énipféhérid the basi- 
ness. ‘That was @ séft of hocus pocis, 
What they term,'in France, a tour de 
pesse-passe; but it only waited plain 


“sense to see into the deception; just 


as a plain man,-with ‘a solid under 
‘standiiie, is Gouvinced that the tricks 
of a Comus or a. Breélaw,+ are a de- 
ception, though he does not deny the 
appedtance of reality; and is totally 
ignorant of the manner in which itis 
performed. 

Mr. Vansittart has at least one 
merit. He is-more direct in his.m 
of proceeding: there is less of that 
¢harlatanism in the plan, less of ‘the 
mountebank in the’man on this occas 





another year, .Lord North would not 
have been able to raise the money by 


‘a dean... Making every allowance. for 


the gloomy wind of Dr. Price, and his 
Opposition ‘to ‘the American war, no 
doubt can remain, that the difficalties 


“accumulated. 


+ Two famous, performers of leger- 
demain. i . 
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sion; and the danger will be sooner 

seen.* 
Should, indeed, the war be speedily 


terminated, we rg one the dan- 
ger; but when Mr. Vansittart touched 





* Mr. Neckar ruined the French 
finances by procrastinating the day of 
difficulty; but he did it unknowingly, 
and the nation and the court both 
hailed him at the time as their de- 
liverer. His pompous and well written 
publicatious gained bim the confidence 
of the rest of mankind: but it is pro- 
bable that he trusted to restoring all 
in time of peace: his removal, how- 
ever, prevented the execution, if he 
had such a design. 
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the sinking fund, there was no imme. 
diate prospect of that. 

Blaming Mr. Vansittart for rashly 
touching this grand scheme, to the 
success of which the nation owes so 
much, we must at the same time give 
him credit for his zeal in the service 
of his couutry, though we cannot 
forget that he assisted the talents. 
administration with all his own, and 
abetted the schemt of Lord Henry 
Petty, of which it is to be presumed 
that he either never approved, or that 
he now sees his error, since he has 
not revived that complicated abortion 
in finance. 

[ To be continued.) 


Curious Lirerary Facts, 
[From the ‘“* Quarrets of Authors.”’] 

The ingenious writer wha lately presented the world with the Calamities of Au- 
thors, kas now collected an amusing and instructive account of their Quarrels, 
The volumes are full of curious research, detailed in a sprightlu and sometimes 
elegant style. Among the many novelties which they contain, we do not know 
that any of them can justly exceed the following memoranda of Lintot, pre- 
senting the trade price of author's work, in what has been called the Augustan 


age of literature, 


INCE I have closed the “* Miscel- 
i Janeous Quarrels of Pope,” an 
odd sort of a literary curiosity has 
fallen in my way. It throws some 
light on the history of the heroes of 
the Dunciad ; but such minutie lite- 
rarie are only for my bibliogra- 
phical readers. 

[tis a book of accounts, which 
belonged to the renowned Bernard 
Lintot the bookseller, whose character 
has been so humorously preserved by 
Pope, in a dialogue which the poet has 


chased ;” those works which were 
originally published by Lintot, may 
be considered as purchased at the sums 
specified: some few might bave been 
subsequent to their first edition. The 
guinea, at that time, passing for 21 
shillings and sixpence, has occasioned 
the fractions. 

I transcribe Pope's account. Here 
it appears that he sold “‘ The Key to 
the k” and “ Parnell’s Poems.” 
The poem entitled ‘* To the Author 
of a Poem called Successio,” appears 


_given as having passed between them to have been written by Pope, and 
in Windsor Forest. The book is en- seems to have escaped the researches 
titled “‘ Copies when Purchased.” of his editors. The smaller poems 
The power of genius is exemplified in were contributions to a volume 

’ the Jedger of the bookseller, as much Poetical Miscellanies, published by 
asin any other book; and while I Lintot*. 

here’ discover, that the moneys re- 

ceived even by such men of genius as 

Gay, Farquhar, Cibber, and 





* Mr. Nichols has obliged me by 

- King, supplying the fitle—** Miscellaneous 
amount to small sums, and such au- Poems and Translations, by several 
thors as Dennis, Theobald, Ozell, and Igands, 1712."—The second edition 
‘Toland, scarcely amount to any thing, appeared in 1714; and in the title- 


that of Pope much exceeds 40001. —_— page are enumerated the poems mené 
I am not in all cases confident of tioned in this account; and Pope's 
the nature of these “‘ Copies pur- name affixed, as if he were the actual 
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This Article is repeated to 

the sixth vol.. of Homer. 

To which is to be added, 

another sum of 8401. paid 

for an assignment. of all 

the Copies. The whole of 

this part of the Account 

AMOUNLING tO ...e000006-5203 4 
Copy-moneys for the Odys- 
’ sey, vol. I. Ll, HI. and 750 

of each vol. royal paper, 

MWD. n-ccedls wick adlébine de (O15 G 6 
Ditto for the volumes IV. V. 

ANd 750 do...0- eereeceee 425 18.73 


£.4244 8°73 





editor;an idea (adds Mr. Nichols) 
which he affected to discountenance, 
It is probable that-Pope was tlie editor. 
We see, by this account, that he was 
paid for his contributions. 

* This was a. new edition, published 
eonjointly by Lintot, and Lewis the 
Catholic bookseller and early friend of 
Pope, of whom, and of the first edi- 
tion, 1711, | bave preserved an anec- 
dote, p. 145, of this volume, 


Universat Mac. Vou. XXI. 
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Mr. Pope. Mr. Gay. 
19 Feb. 1711-12. £, s. d. © 12 May, 1713. £. s. d. 
Statius, First Book cert 16 2 6 Wife of Bath ... cciecesce 5 O D 
- Vertumnus and Pomona... 11 Noy. 1714, 
21 March, 1711-12. Letter to.a Lady. ...c.0000 5 7 .S 
First Edition Rape........0.7 0 O  14Feb. 1714. 
9 April, 1712. The What d' ye call it. 1626 
To a Lady presenting Voi- op 22 Dec. 1715. 
CUTE: -0.40.00 bcc cccecce TIVIA. co.cc cc ccccccscceses4a O OD 
Upon Silence .......... > 3 16 6 Epistle to the Earl of Bur- 
To the Author of a Poem, MOGION, ccsrceasese gests © 
called Successio .eeeee 4 May 1717. 
23 Feb. 1712-13. Battle of the Frogs........16 2 6 
Windsor Forest......022.92 5 O 8Jan. 1717. 
23 July, 1713. Three Hours after. Marriage 48 2 6 
Odeon St. Cecilia’s Day....15 0 © The Mohocks, a Farce, 21. 10s. 
20 Feb. 1713-14. (Sold the Mohocks to him 
Additions to the Rape......15 0 O _ again®.) ; 
_ 1 Feb. 1714-15. . Revival of the Wife of Bath75 0 © 
Temple of Fame. .....006.52 5 0 
30 April, 1715. £.234 10. 0 
Key fo the Lock.s....0+4-10 15 0 
17 Joly, 1716, ; 
sa: Nash cab rage seoseeeedS O 0 — «* The late Isaac Reed, in the Biog. 
Parnell’s Poems is 0 0 Dramatica, was uncertain whether 
98’ March 1713. er 0: Gay was the author of this unacted 
ee “Oe @15 0 drama. It is a satire on the inhuman 
650 ae gal canal paper. "176 0 frolics of the bucks and bloods of 
9 Feb. 1715-16 P spews those days, who imitated the savage- 
A otescigfltel 54 215 0 ness of the Indians, whose name they 
7 May, 1716. setae Sen rin, assuined. Why Gay repurchased ‘ the 
650 royal paper... :.s150 0 Mohocks,’ remains to be discovered. 


Was it another joint production with 
Pope ?—The literary co-partnership 
between Pope and Gay, has never been 
opened to thecurious. It is probable 
that Pope was consulted, if not con- 
cerned in writing the “* Whatd’ye call 
it?” which, Jacob says in his ‘* Poeti- 
cal’ Register,” ‘‘ exposes several of 
cur eminent Poets.” Jacob published 
while Gay was living, and seems to 
allude to this literary co-partnership 5 
for, speaking of, Gay, he says: ‘* that 
having an inclination to Poetry, by 
the strength of: his own genius, and 
the conversation of Mr. Pope, he has 
made some progress in poetical writ- 
ings.” 

This tragi-comical farce of ‘* The 
Mohocks” is satirically dedicated to 
Dennis, ‘‘ as a horrid and tremendous 
piece, formed on the model of, his 
own Appius and Virginia.” This 
touch seems to come from the finger 
of Pope. It is a mock-tragedy, for 
the Mobocks theinselves rant in blank 
verse; a feeble performance, far in- 
ferior to its happier predecessor, ** Phe 
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Mr. Dennts. 
L£. 8: a. 
Feb. 24, 1703-4. 

Liberty Asserted one half 
NET oda occcesecectged’s 7 30 
10 Nov. 1768. 

Appius and Virginia. .....21 10 
25 April 1711. 

Eysav on Public Spirit. coe @ 22 
6 Jan. 1711. 

Remarks on Pope's Essay.. 2 12 


ee 

Dennis must have sold hittself to 
¢triticism from ill-uature, and not for 
pay. One ts surprised that his two 
tragedies should have been worth a 
Er deal more than his criticism. 


0 
fe) 
6 
6 


riticism was then worth no more 
p too frequently it deserves; Dr. 
wel, for bis ‘ Observations on the 
Tragedy of Jane Shore,” received only 
& guinea. 


At p. 152. of this volume, I have 
suggested a doubt whether Theobald 
attempted to translate ‘from the ori- 
oy Greek: one would suppose he 

id, by the following entry, which has 
a line drawn through it, as if the 
gprcement had not been executed. 
Perhaps Lintot submitted to pay The- 
obald for not doing the Odyssey, when 

ope undertook it. 


Mr. THEOBALD. 
23 May, 1713. ’ 
Plato’s Phadon .......... 5 
Fer Eseulus’s Trag.. eeenreet’ q 
being part of ten guineas. 
12 June, t714. 
La- Motte’s Homer.:.......3 4 6 


April 21, 1714. Articles signed by 
Mr. Theobald, te transiate for B. Lin- 
tot the 24 books of Homer's Odyssey 
into English blank verse. Also the 
four Tragedies of Sophocles, called 
fCEdipus Tyrannus, Gédipus Colone- 
tis, Trachiniz, and Phitoctetes, into 
English biank verse, with Explana- 
tory Notes to the twenty-four Books of 
the Odyssey, and to the four Trage- 
dies. To receive, for translating every 
430 Greek verses with explanatory 
notes thereon, the sum of 21. 10s. 

To translate likewise the Satires and 
Epistles of Horace into English 
thyme. For every 120 Latin lines so 
translated, the som of 11. Js. 6d. 





* Bought of Mr. George Strahan, 
Lookseller. 
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These Articles to be performed, ac- 
cording to the time specified, under 
the penalty of fifty — payable 
by either party's default in perform 
ance. 

Paid in hand, @l. 10s. 


It appears that Toland never got 
above 51. 10]. or 201. for his publi- 
cations. See his article in ‘* Calami- 
ties of Authors,” vol. ii. p. 140. I 
discovered the humiliating conditions 
that attended'his publications, from an 
examination of his original papers. 
All, this author seems to have reaped 
from a life devoted to literary enter- 
prise and philosophy, and patriotism, 
appears not to have exceeded 200l. ! 

ere, tod, we find, that the face- 
tious Dr. King threw away all his 
sterling wit for five miserable pounds, 
though ‘* The Art of Cookery,” and 
that of ** Love,” obtained a more 
honourable price. But a mere school- 
book, probably, inspired our lively 
enius with more real facetiousness, 
than any of those works which com- 
municate so much to others. 


Dr. Kina. 
18 Feb. 1707-8. : 

Paid for Art of Cookery.. 32 
16 Feb. 1708-9. 

Paid for the First Part of 
Transactéoms... «ccvctcees & 

Paid for his Art of Love. .8@- 
23 June, 1700. 

Paid for the gd Part of the 
Transactions. ...ccccsese 5 
4 March, 1709-10. 

Paid for the History of Caja- 
mai cee 8 &e- ee Cereb teat © 5 
10 Nov. 1710. 

Paid for King’s Gods occ oe 08 
1 July, 1712. 

Useful Miscellany,. Part L. 1 

Paid for the Useful Miscel- 


DUDS .+-.costiouminiacrebeaell $ 


Lintot utters a groan over “ The 
(Shetielcy, for  hesiag boon jockey. 
), for * havi j 
ed of them by Alderman Barber. end 
Tonson.” ho can ensure literary 
celebrity ? No bookseller would sow 
re = being jockeyed out of his Grace's 
orks! 

The History of Plays 6 here 
somewhat po Anais ceiesy thea 
the fashionable dramas, obtained & 
considerable price; for though Den- 
nis’s luckier one reached only to-211.5: 


s. a. 
5 @ 
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Dr. You Basiris acquired 84]. 
Smith’s Posira and Hippolytus, 5ol. 
Rowe's Jane Shore, 50}. 15s. and Jane 
Grey, 75}. 5s, Cibber’s Nonjuror ob: 
tained 1051. for the copyright. 

Is it not alittle mortifying to ob- 
serve, that among all these customers 
of genius, whose names enrich the 
Lodger of the bookseller, Jacob, that 
“‘ blunderbuss of law,” while his 
law-books occupy in space as much 
as Mr. Pope’s works, the amount of 
his account stands next in value, far 
beyond many a name which has im- 
mortalized itself ! 


Since this appendix has passed the 

ress, I have obtained the first edition 
of Lintot’s «* Miscellaneous Poems.” 
The anonymous lines ‘‘ To the Au- 
thor of a Poem called Suecessio,” 
appear to be a literary satire by Pope, 
written when he had scarcely at- 
tained his faurteenth year. This sa- 
tire, the first, probably, he wrote for 
the press, and in which he has suc- 
ceeded so well, that it might have 
induced him to pursue the bent of his 
genius, merits preservation. The 
juvenile composition bears the marks 
of his future excellencies: it has the 
tune of his verse, and the images of 
his wit. Thirty years afterwards, 
when occupied by the Dunciad, he 
transplanted and pruned again some 
of the original images. 

The hero of this satire is Elkanah 
Settle. The subject is, one of those 
whig , designed to celebrate the 
happiness of an uninterrupted ‘* Suc- 
cession” in the crown, at the time the 
act of settlement passed, which trans- 
ferred it to the Hanoverian line. The 
rhimer, and his theme, were equally 
contemptible to the juvenile jacobite 


The hoarse and volumineus Codrus 
of Juvenal aptly designates this eter- 
nal verse-maker ;—one who has writ- 
ten with such constant copiousness, 
that no bibliog t has presumed 
to form a complete list of his works*. 

When Settle had outlived his tem- 


porary riyalship with Dryden, and . 


was reduced to mere Settle, he pub- 
lished party-poems, in folio, com- 





1 The fullest account we have of 
Settle, a busy scribe in his. day, is in 
Mr. Nichols’s Lit. Anec. Vol. i. 41. 
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in Latin, aecompanied by his 
own translations.—These folio poems, 
uniformly bound, except that thearms 
of his patrons, or rather his pureha- 
sers, richly gilt, emblazon the black 
morocco, may still be found. facto 
presentation-copies were sent roun 
to the chiefs of the party, with a 
mendicant’s petition, af which some 
stillexist. Tohaveaclear conception 
of the present views of some politie 
cians, it is necessary to read their his 
tory backwards. In 1702, .wher 
Settle published Sueccessio, he must 
have been a Whig. in 1685 he was 
a Tory, commemorating, by an herdic 
poem, the coronation..of James IJ 
and writing periodically against the 
Whigs. In 1630, he had left the To- 
ries for the Whigs, and conducted the 
whole management of burning the 
Pope, then a very solemn national 
ceremony. A Whig, a Pope-burner, 
and a Codrus, afforded a full draught 
of inspiration to the nascent genius of 
our youthful Satirist. 

Settle, in his latter state of wretch- 
edness, had one standard Elegy and 
Epithalamium printed off with Planks. 
By the ingenious contrivance of in- 
serting the name of any considerable 
person who died, cr was married, na 
one, who had gone out of the world, 
or was entering into it, but was 
equally welcome, ta this dinnerless 
livery-man of the - draggle-tailed 
Muses, . I have elsewhere noticed his 
last exit from this state of poetry and 
pauperism; when, leaping into a 
green dragon, which his own crea 
tive genius had invented, in a thea- 
trical booth, Codrus, in hissing flames 
and terrifying . Morecco folds, disco- 
vered ‘the Fate of talents misaps 
plied ey 

To the Author of a Poem intitled 

*€ SUCCESSIO.” 


Begone, ye critics, and restrain your spite 5 
Codrus writes on, aud will for ever write. 
The heaviest Muse the swiftest course has 


gone, 
As clocks run fastest when most léad 
is on*. 





* Thus altered in the Dunciad, Book 

i, v. 183. 

“ As clocks to weight their nimble moa- 
tions owé , 

The wheels above urged bythe lead 


below 
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What tho’ no bees around your: cradle 
flew, 

Nor on your lips distil’d their golden dew ; 

Yet have we oft discover'd in their stead, 

A swarm of drones that buzz’d about 

- your head. ‘ 

When you, like Orpheus, strike the 
warbling lyre, 

Attentive blocks stand round you, and 
admire. A 

Wit past thro’ thee no longer is the same, 

As meat digested takes a different name* ; 

But sense must sure thy safest plunder be, 

Since’ na reprisals can be made on thee. 





* Gf this original image, as it appears 
to me, it is remarkable, that a late caus- 
tie wit, who probably had never read this 
poem, employed it on a certain occasion. 
An author now living, who has distin- 
guished himself by his genius and by 
some hardy paradoxes, was pleading for 
them as hardily, by shewing that they did 
not originate in him: they were to be 
found ion Helvetius, in Rousseau, and 
in other modern philosophers. ‘* Ay,” 
retorted the cynical wit ; ‘* so you eat at 
my table venison and turtle, but from you 
the same things come quite changed !” 


Rerort on SteEAM Encine PassaGe Boats, or PACKETs. 
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Thus thou may’st rise, and in thy daring 
flight 

(Tho’ ne’er so weighty) reach a wondrous 
height : 

So, forced from engines, lead itself can 


fly, 
And pond'’rous slugs move nimbly thro’ 
the sky*. i 
Sure Bavius copied Mevius to the full, 
‘And Cherilust taught Codrus to be dull; 
Therefore, dear friend, at my advice give 
o'er 
This needless lahour, and contend no more 
To proveadull Succession to be true, 
Since ’tis enough we find it so in you. 





* Thus altered in the Dunciad, Book i, 
v. 181. 

** As, forced from wind-guns, lead itself 
can fly, 

And pondrous siugs cut swiftly through 
thesky.” ' 

+ Perhaps, by Cherilus, the juvenile 
Satirist designed Fleeknoe, or Shadwell, 
who had received their immortality of 
dullness from his master Catholic in 
poetry and opiniens Dryden. 


By Mr. 


Rarrpx Dopp, Engineer. 


Anxious to promote every thing connected with the improvements of art or science, 


we willingly give place to the following. 


gd hee paper might be commenced 
with observing, What is it that 
cannot be effected by steam, when 
scientifically applied, where power is 
wanted? As to the public conveni- 
ence aud utility of steam boats, or 
packets, it is almost unnecessary to 
make any remark, for the use of well- 
infernal ersons: because it is one 
of those things that must strike and 
and claita the attention of any intel- 
ligent mind; any one travelling on 
the line of country where used, that 
wishes to pass reasonabiy and expe- 
ditiously, at less expense than by land 
carriage, and without fatigue; for, of 
all other modes of travel ing, this is 
the most pleasant and comfortable. 
No danger of breaking down carri- 
ages ; no dusty roads in summer, nor 
dirty in winter. In short, their ca- 
bins below are like sitting rooms ; 
their tables are strewed with papers, 
monthly publicatioris, and. books of 
@musement; so that no one can duly 


appreciate their comfort and conveni- 
ence but those that have travelled in 
them. 

For the information of those wha 
are unacquainted with it, it may be 
ae | to state, that most of the 
principal rivers in North America 
are navigated by these steam boats: 
one of them passes 2000 miles, on 
the great river Mississippi, in 21 days, 
at the rate of five miles an hour, 
against the descending current, which 
is perpetually running down. This 
steam boat is 126 feet in leagth, and 
carries 460 tons, at a very shallow 
draft of water, only 2 feet G inches, 
and carries, from New Orleans, whole 
ships cargoes into the interior of the 
country, as well as passengers. 

The city of New York alone pose 
sesses seven steam boats, for com- 
merce and passengers : to name only 
one or two of them, that from thence 
to Albany, on the north river, passes 
130 miles, then (after about 45 miles 
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of land carriage) to Lake Champlain, 
you may enter another steam boat, 
that will take you about 200 miles, 
to near Montreal, between which 
lace and Quebec, a British steam 
er 140 feet in length, is constantly 
passing, and usually goes down in 
28 hours, but sometimes in only 24, 
although the distance is 180 miles; 
and, in returning, she is seldom more 
than 12 or 15 hours additional time, 
although the stream is almost con- 
stantly running against her, with great 
velocity, so peculiar to the river St. 
Lawrence, in North America. This 
boat, in the last year, was found of 
the greatest service to the British go- 
yerument, in carrying troops and 
stores, with greater ease and dispatch 
than possibly can be effected by 
Jand. And it is certainly worthy of 
remark, that in the late expedition of 
Admiral Sir John Borlase Warren, up 
the Potomac river, chasing the ene- 
my, they keeping their ships at a 
prudent distance from ours, sent one 
of their steam boats, directly against 
ihe wind, so as to be just without 
un-shot, and reconnoitred our fleet. 
This fact is mentioned, because it is 
presumed that it is the first instance 
where they have been applied to such 
purposes. 

The steam-boats used at present in 
our own island, are a sufficient de- 
monstration of their ‘utility: it will 
only be necessary to mention those 
working on the river Braydon, be- 
tween Yarmouth and Norwich; and 
on the river Clyde, between Glasgow 
and ‘Greenock, which boats, on this 
latter station, often beat the mail be- 
tween the two places, and are always 
certain to time, let the wind or tide 
be what way it may. 

It would occupy too considerable a 
space in this paper to enter into the 
merits of those steam boats, now 
building and preparing in the rivers 
Tyne, Thames, and Medway; _par- 
ticularly those with patent, simplified 
apparatus, for the use of rivers, to 
pass coastwise, and for short runs of 
passages over to the continent: but it 
is necessary to state, from most ma- 
ture and deliberate experiments,.that 
some of these steam boats, or packets, 
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with patent apparatus, are so con- 
structed, that they can carry sail, and 
perform all the manceuvres of other 
vessels at sea, when the wind is in 
their favour, and when against them, 
by furling all their sails, pass right ia 
the wind’s eye with velocity; thus 
continuing their passages in a straight 
line, while ather vessels are obliged 
to tack, to and fro, and make but 
little progress to their desired point ; 
and these possess the best accommo- 
dation for passengers, and are always 
certain. to beat other vessels, only 
under canvas, because. they can use 
both their sails and machinery at one 
time, giving them additional velocity 
through the water; which, to a re- 
flective mind, must evince their great 
utility, because, except in storms and 
gales of wind, they can always pursue 
their passages straight forward, render- 
ing them shorter and certain than the 
present system, which is of the first 
importance to commercial countries. 

cannot help stating what once oc- 
curred to me, in my return from the 
continent of America, in a swift-sail- 
ing packet: we made the entrance 
of the British channel in twenty-one 
days; but, detained by light, contrary 
winds, we were nearly as long. in 
gaining a port. Here a few hours 
scientific application of steam would 
have given the much-desired port of 
safety, and have saved the expense 
of near three weeks wear and tear to 
the labouring vessel. Jntelligent 
minds and lovers of their country’s 
improvements, will say, then surely, 
all our packets ought to possess patent 
steam apparatus, that, in times like 
these, they. might use them, as well 
as add to the speed of their sailing, 
when applied, making their passage 
by sea more certain, and of less dura- 
tion; thereby rendering the inter- 
course between our own island and 
other countries more easy, frequent, 
and inviting. 

I have much pleasure in seeing, 
what I more than two years since 
wrote and published, on the adoption 
on the rivers in this country of 
packet boats, is now beginning to be’ 
realized on many of them. 
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THE GLEANER. 


LIBERALITY OF GEORGE II. 
lary prince seemed to have none 
of that love of individual and 
distinct property which has marked 
the character of many sovereigns.— 
His a came one day to Rich- 
mond gardens, and finding them 


locked while some decently dressed joine 


persons were standing on the outside, 
called for the head gardener, and told 
him, in a great passion, to open the 
door immediately. ‘* My subjects,” 
said his Majesty, ‘‘ walk where they 
please.” - On another occasion, the 
same gardener was complaining that 


would contend that those heavenly 
bodies, of which it is only a faint and 
diminutive resemblance, came into 
existence without order and design !’ 
Pursuing this chain of reasoning, his 
friend was at first confounded, in the 
next Say convinced, and, ultimately, 
in a cordial acknowledgment 
of the absurdity of denying the exist. 
ence of a first cause. 
THE AS$ AT THE MEETING. 
*€ An odd circumstance occurred at 
Rotheram, (says Wesley, Journal 
xiii. p.62). It was well only serious 


some of the company, in their walk people were present. An ass walked 


round the gardens, bad pulled up 
flowers, roots, and shrubs; the King, 
moor say. his cane, replied, ‘ Plant 
more then, you blockhead.” 
CONSECRATED HOUNDS. 

Amongst the diversions at Fontain- 
bleau, in 1739, I was at one, ushered 
in with a deal of magniticence, viz. a 
hunting match, which the King 
(Louis XV.) very seldom misses a 
day. His dogs are almost as sacred 
as his own person. ‘They are all 
marked with the sign of the cross— 
an incitement they imagine to swift- 
ness, as well as a defence from the 
head of a stag, or the tusk of a boar. 
— Letters frum a-Young Painter. 


THE ATHEIST AND THE ARTIFICIAL 
GLOBE. 

Astronomer Kirchner, having an 
acquaintance whodenied the existence 
of a supreme intelligent being, expect- 
ing his friend upon a visit, procured a 
very handsome globe of the starry 
heavens, which being placed in a cor- 
ner of the room, in which it could not 
escape his own observation, the latter 
seized the first occasion to ask whence 
it came, and to whom it belonged ? 
* Not to me,’ replied Kirchner, ‘ nor 
was it ever made by any person, but 
came here by mere chance!’ ‘ That,’ 
replied his sceptical friend, ‘is abso- 
lutely impossible; you surely jest.’— 
Kirchner, however, seriously persist- 
ing in his assertion, took occasion to 
season with his friend upon his own 
principles. ‘ You will not,’ said he, 
“ believe that this small body origi- 
nated in mere chance, and yet you 


ravely in at the gate, came up to the 
r of the house, lifted up his head, 
and stood stock still in a posture of 
deep attention. Might not the dumb 
beast reprove many who have far less 
decency, and not much more under- 
ag 2” ‘This application is called, 
im Methodistic language, improving 
the ass. When He distinguished 
member dies, the event is improved in 
the next sermon. This kind of im- 


provement is carried so far, that a dis- 
senting. minister in Moorfields has 
improved the battle of Trafalgar. A 
sailor, perhaps, may entertain doubts 


of this. Here then is the advertise- 
ment, faithfully copied from the news- 
paper: ‘* The Destruction of the com- 
bined Fleets of France and Spain, 
illustrated and improved from a pas+ 
sage in the Revelations. A sermon, 
preached at Worship-street, Moor 
fields, Dec. 5, 1805, by Jobn Evans, 
A.M. ‘ And the third part of the 
ships were destroyed,’ Rev. viii. 9. 
Southey’s Omniana. 


ENGLISH HORSE RACES IN PERSIA. 

The visits paid by our countrymen 
to various parts, and especially where 
they have made any long residence, 
have contributed to spread a taste fur 
our manners, and may leave a tone of 
British remembrance bebind them. 
It seems indeed strange, but it is no 
Jess true, that jockies from this "emote 
island uave introduced a new fashion 
in a country famous for its horses 
from the earliest What an.ace 
cession to the Persian language, 
Jockey Clubs, Sweepstakes, Prixe 
Cups, Weight for Age, Give and 
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Take, Rode by a Feather, &c. will 
make! A whole-Newmarket at the 
royal residence! -In the Persian mode 
of horse-racing, the horses ony 
go twelve miles in a straight line, and 
are only seen by the spectators when 
they reach within a short distance of 
the goal, 
COERCIVE CONVERSIONS. 

An anecdote is recorded of the peo- 
ple of Rum, one of the Hebrides, 
who, till the beginfting of the present 
century, were all papists, and were 
all converted to Protestantism in one 
day. Maclean, of Coll, their ‘chief- 
tain, went one day'to the island, ac- 
companied by a Protestant minister, 
and gave orders for all the inhabitants 
to appear on Sunday at public worship. 
They obeyed, but refused to stay to 
. hear a Protestant minister. The chief 
réasoned with them, but finding his 
argaments of no avail, he took hold 
of the firsf and gave him a good 
‘eaning, and then pushed him back 
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intd the charch; the others followed 
meekly of their own accord; and from 
that day have continued firm Proteste 
ants; while the few Catholics remains 
ing in the neighbouring isles, give 
them constantly the appellation of the 
protestants of the yellow stick. 


AN ANTIQUARIAN’S PRAYER. 

In a note to the last edition of Aus 
brey’s Letters, written by eminent 
persons, the following is preserved, 
as written by the celebrated Thomas 
Hearne: : 

“‘O most gracious and merciful 
Lord God, wonderful in thy provi- 
dence, I return all ‘possible thanks to 
thee for the care Shou hast always 
taken of me. TI continually meet 
with most signal instances of this thy 
providence, and one act yesterday, 
when I unexpectedly met with three 
old manuscripts, for which, in a parti- 
cular manner, I return my thanks, 
beseeching thee to continue the same 
to me, a poor helpless sinner,” 8c. 


ORIGINAL. CRITICISM. 


“ Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


Quanrers of AuTHoRs; or some 
Memoirs of our Literary History, 


including Specimens 7 Controversy 
al 


in the Reign of Elixaleth. By the 
Author of * Calamities of Authors.’ 

3 vols. Svo, 1514. 
NHE writer of these volumes has 
commemorated the calamities 
and the-quarrels of authors: will he 
next oblige the world with the felici- 
ties of that peculiar race of animals? 
Their infelicities have already found 
an historian in Valerianus; and we 
really think it would be but justice to 
pourtray them in their happier mo- 
ments, as well as in those of petu- 
lance, gloom, and despondency. Per- 
os it might be objected to such a 
scheme, that we have no criterion by 
which to ascertain the happiness of 
an individual, because it ay og upon 
a thousand contingencies for its qua- 
lity and quantity: but the same might 
also hold in regard to calamity and 
misfortune, except that men are com- 
monly more willing to announce their 
miseries than their joys, and hence 
they furnish a voluntary testimony of 
their sufferings. Still, however, we 


think that the same ingenuity and ree 
search which have been exercised im 
collecting materials to exhibit the 
quarrels and the calamities of authors 
might be not uprofitably employed: 
in unfolding some of those situations 
and events which are generally sup- 
posed to contribute to a man’s happi- 
ness. 

With regard to the present work, 
it has every claim to I pep: notice, 
which can be possessed by a produc« 
tion aspiring ouly to elegant amuse- 
ment. The anecdotes are selected 
with taste and ve mat 3; and the 
narrative part is written with anima- 
tion. It exhibits a curious picture of 
literary squabbles, and derives an ad- 
ditional value from concentrating into 
one point the scattered information 
of multifarious works, many of which 
are deservedly forgotten, and others 
difficult of access. In the body~“of 
our Magazine, this month, we have 
selected one article from these amu* 
sing volumes, and shall conclude this 
account of them with the following 
instances of literary quarrels.from per- 
sonal motives:— - 
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*“* Dr. Confers Middleton, the au- 
thor of the Life of Cicero, seldom 
wrote but out of pique; and he pro- 
bably owed his origin as an author to 
a circunistance’ of this nature. . Mid- 
dleton when young was a Dilettante 
in music; and Dr.Betitley in con- 
tempt applied the epithet ‘ fiddling 
Conyers.’ Had the irascible Mid- 
dieton broken his violin about the 
head of the learned Grecian, and thus 
terminated the quarrel, the epithet 
had then cost Bentley's honour much 
less than it afterwards did. It seems 
to have excited Middleton to deeper 
studies, which the great Bentley not 
long after felt, when he published 
Proposals for an edition of the New 
Testament in Greek, Middleton pub- 
lished his ‘ Remarks, paragraph by 
paragraph, upon the Proposals,’ to 
shew that Bentley bad neither talents 
nor materials proper for the work. This 
opebed a great paper-war, and again 
our rabid wolf fastened on: the ma- 
jestic lion, ‘ paragraph by paragraph.’ 
And though the lion did affect to bear 
in contempt the fangs of bis little ac- 
tive enemy, the flesh wastorn. ‘ The 
Proposals’ sunk before ‘ the paragraph 
by paragraph,” and no edition of the 
Greek Testament by Bentley ever ap- 
peared. Bentley's Proposals at first 
had met with the greatest success; 
the subscription-money amounted to 
two thousand pounds, and it was known 
that bis nephew had been employed by 
him to travel abroad to collect these 
MsS. He declared he would make 
use of no MS. that was not a thou- 
sand years old, or above, of which sort 
he had collected twenty, so that they 
made up a total of twenty thousand 
years. He was four years studying 
them before he issued his Proposals. 
The doctor rested most on eight Greek 
MSS. the most recent of*which was 
one thousand yearsold. All this wore 
avery imposing appearance. Ata 
touch the whole magnificent edifice 
feJl to pieces! Middleton says, ‘ His 
twenty old MSS. shrink at once to 
eight, and he is forced again to own 
that even of these eight there are only 
four which had not been used by Dr. 
Mill;” and these, Middleton, by his 
sarcastic reasoning, at iast reduces to 
* some pieces only of the New Testa- 
ment in MS.” So that twenty MSS, 
and their twenty thousand years, were 
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battered by the ‘ fiddling Conyers’ into 
a solitary fragment of little value! 
Bentley returned the subscription. 
money, and would not publish; the 
work still lies in its prepared state, 
and some good judges of its value 
have expressed a hope to see it yet 
published. But Bentley himself was 
Not untainted in this dishonourable 
quarrel: he well knew that Middleton 
was the author of this severe attack; 
but to shew his contempt of the real 
author, and desirous, in his turn, of 
venting his. disappointment ona Dr, 
Colbatch, he chose to attribute it to 
him, and fell on Colbatch with a viru- 
lence that made the reply perfectly 
libellous, if it was Bentley’s, as was 
believed. 

** The irascibility of Middleton, 
disguising itself in a literary form, 
was still more manifested by a fact 
recorded of him by Bishop Newton, 
He had applied to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole for the mastership of the char- 
ter-house, who honestly informed him 
that Bishop Sherlock with the. other 
bishops, were against his being chosen. 
Middleton attributed the origin of 
this opposition to Bishop Sherlock, 
and wreaked his vengeance by pub- 
lishing his ‘ Animadversions .upoa 
Sherlock’s Discourses on Prophecy.’ 
The book bad been long published, 
and had passed through successive 
editions; but Middleton pretended 
he had never seen them before, and 
from this time Lambeth-house was, a 
strong provocative for his vindictive 
temper. 

‘* Nor was the other great adversary 
of Middleton, he who so long affected 
to be the Lord Paramount, the Suze- 
rain in the Feudal Empire, rather than 
the Republic, of Letters—Warburton 
himself, less easily led on to thesé 
murderous acts of personal rancour, 
A pamphlet of thie day has preserved 
an.anecdote of this kind. Dr. Tay- 
lor, the Chancellor of Lincoln, once 
threw out in company an opinion de- 
rogatory to the scholarship of War- 
burton, who seems to have had always 
some choice spirits of his legion as 
spies in the camp of an enemy, and 
who sought their tyrant’s grace by 
their violation of the social compact. 
The tyrant himself bad av openness, 
quite in contrast with the dark under- 
works of his satellites’ He boldly in 
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terrogated our critic, and Taylor re- 
plied, undauntedly and more poig- 

s pantiv-than Warburton might have 
suspected, that ‘ he did not recollect 
ever saying that-Dr. Warburton was 
no scholar, but that indeed he had al- 
ways thought so.’ To thisintrepid spirit 
the world owes one of the remarkable 
Prefaces to the Divine Legation—in 
which the Chancellor of Lincoln, 
intrepid as he was, stands like a man 
of straw, to be buffeted and tossed 
about with all those arts of distortion 
which the wit and virulence of War- 
burton almost every day was practising 
at his ‘established. places of execu- 
tion,’ as his. prefaces aud notes have 
been wittily termed. 

*“* Even Warburton. himself, who 
committed. so many personal in- 
juries, has, in his turn, most emi- 
nently suffered from the same mo- 
tive. The personal animosity of a 
most ingenious man was the real cause 
of the utter destruction of Warbur- 
ton’s critical reputation on Shakspeare. 
Edwards, the author of the ‘ Canons 
of Criticism,’ when young and.in the 
army, was a visitor at Allen's of Prior- 
Park, the patron of Warburton; and 
in those literary conversations which 
usually occupied their evenings, 
Warburton affected to shew his su- 
periority in his acquaintance with the 
Greek writers, never suspecting that 
a red coat covered more Greek than 
his own—which happened unluckily 
tobe the case. Once, Edwards in the 
library, taking down a Greek author, 
explained a passage ina manner which 
did not suit probably with some new 
theory of the great inventor of so 
many; a contest arose, in which Ed- 
wards discovered how Warburton 
“came by his illegitimate knowledge of 
Greek authors: Edwards attempted 
to convince him that he really did not 
understand Greek, and that his know- 
ledge, such as it was, was derived from 
French translations—a provoking act 
of literary kindness, which took place 
in the presence of Ralph Allen and 
his niece, who, though they could not 
stand as umpires, did as witnesses. An 
incurable breach took place between 
the parties; and from this trifling al- 
tercation, Edwards produced the bitter 
* Canons of Criticism,’ and “War- 
burton those foaming notes in the 
Dunciad.” 
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Hisroricar Sxetcues of Porttics 
and Pusric Men, for the Year 
1813. Lvol. 1814. 


HIS volume, which, it appears, 

‘is only the commencement of a 
series that is te be produced annually, 
discovers many marks of apety: and 
knowledge in the writer, though not 
always soundness of opinion. Yet, 
he is a modezate man, when it is con- 
sidered what topics he handles. The 
Princess of Wales, the Catholic ques- 
tion, and America, are among them, 
and he discusses each in a tone of 
candour that bespeaks the reader’s 
courtesy even when he differs from 
the author. His summary of the 
Campaign in the Peninsula is remark- 
ably exact, being full without pro- 
lixity, and rapid without confusion. 
The following reflections upon the 
approaching negociations between the 
envoys. of ng nd and America at 
Gottenburg, will bea favourable speci- 
men of the author’s manner :-— 


** The question nowarises, whether, 
in conducting this treaty, any advan+ 
tage ought to be taken of the prospect 
which has opened of soon. having 
America alone to contend with? whe» 
ther the opportunity ought to be em- 
braced, of inflicting chastisement for 
her conduct, culpable, and even base, 
in declaring war against a power which 
was fighting for the independence of 
the rest of the world, and even for ber 
own? In our opinion, though justice 
might sanction such a course, pru- 
dence would dissuade from it. Be- 
cause a verysmall force has been found 
ptogeye to the purpose of defensive 
warfare, it does not follow, that a much 


greater one would carry on offensive 


operations with success. The terri- 
tory of the United States, extensive, 
thinly inhabited, and separated from 
ours by impracticable deserts, affords 
no fair subject for conquest. The 
ascendancy so easily maintained at 
present, is plainly owing to this cir- 
cumstance, that the American armies, 
though superior in number, possess 
neither discipline nor experience in 
war. But these are deficiencies which 
a protracted contest would infallibly 
remove ;aud that which, at present, 
costs scarcely an effort, might then 
become a hard and equal warfare. 
We incline therefore clearly to think, 
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tbat Great Britain ought in this in- 
stance to shew an example of mode- 
ration; that while she does not desist 
from former, she should forbear to 
bring forward any additional claims.” 


Pure and unneritep Reticion; @ 
Sermon, preached before the Gover- 

» mors of the Scottish Hospital in 
London, on the 24th Nov. 1811. 
By Rosertr Younc, D.D. M.RB.1. 
Pp. 52. 


WELL written discourse, which 

may dispose the pious and bene- 
volent to aid the institution in cele- 
bration of which it was written, and 
for whose benefit it is now sold. 


The Letters of Vetus, Part III. 
From No. XVII to XXXVI, in- 
clusive; with some under different 
Signatures. To which are added, 

*. a Preface and Notes. 1 vol. 1814. 


fe oe: the prodigious events 
of the last month have neutra- 
lised, as it were, all recent political 
writings, yet, we are not sorry to see 
the able and intelligent compositions 
of this celebrated anonymous author 
collected into a volume. Like every 


man who deals in that hazardous: 


trade of prediction, it has happened 
to him that bold prophecies have been 
unaccomplished ; and some dogmati¢ 
assertions remain monuments of their 
author’s rashness and confidence. His 
profound reasonings about the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons strike us, now, 
as irresistibly absurd, though certain- 
ly they were not so at the period when 
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they were written. He would indeed 
be a bold man who would venture to 
say that he anticipated, or foresaw, or 
even surmised, the miraculous course 
which public events have taken in 
France; and therefore it is no just 
imputation upon the.sagacity of any 
writer who argued, four or five months 
since, upon the a of the Na- 
poleon dynasty being fixed on the 
throne France. Vetus certainly 
mixes up no inconsiderable portion of 
fancy with his facts, and urges somé 
whimsical reasons for preferring the 
sway of Bonaparte to that of the 
-Bourbons. Some latitude, however, 
must be allowed to a man who is la- 
bouring to captivate the readers of a 
daily newspaper, and to support the 
oracular importance of anon $ 
superiority. We never coincided ex. 
actly with Vetus in the main articles 
of his political creed; but we wefe 
always of opinion, that he maintained 
his sentiments with a vigour and even 
eloquence of style, with an amplitude 
of illustration, and an energy of rea- 
soning which rendered his Letters 
worthy of a more permanent condi- 
tion than they could find in the pe- 
tishable columns of a newspaper. 
That anency they have now ac- 
quired, and they who have not had 
an opportunity of —s them as 
they progressively appeared, will find 
their time well repaid by an atten- 
tive inspection of them in their collec. 
tiveform. He is nota Junius indeed: 
but we have no hesitation in affirming, 
that, since Junius, we know of no 
writer on temporary politics who so 
well merits preservation. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Author of a Treatise on the Globes is informed that his work never reached 
our hands. 
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With Notices respecting Men of souent, Artists, and Works 
a 


in Hand, 


New Books in the Press, and preparing 
for Publication. 

R. Horne’s Introduction to the 

AL Study of Bibliography (an- 

nounced in our number for November 

last) will be ready for publication 

abeut the middle of May. The en- 


Ge. 


gravings which are numerous, are all 
finished: they consist of fac-similes 
of MSS.; of the books of images, (th 

specimens of which differ from thos 
in the Bibliotheca Spenceriana); of 
specimens of ancient o—~}- the 
monograms or devices used by the 
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first printers; and other subjects par- 


ticularly interesting to the bibliogra-: 


phical student. 

The Rev. W. Clayton, of Saffron 
Walden, has in the press a new edi- 
tion of the Rural Discourses, in two 
vols. 12ino. for the use of families, 
schools, and religious societies. 

A Manual of Latin Grammar, by 
John Pye Smith, D.D. with prefatory 
advice to solitary Students. ; 

A plain View of the Unitarian 
Christian Doctrine; in a series of 
essays. By Richard Wright, Unita- 
rian Missionary. 

General Conchology, with scientific 
specifications; preceded by observa- 
tions on each genus, and a general de- 
scription of shells, arranged according 
to the Linnzan system. By W.Wood, 
¥.R.S. LS. &e. 

By Duncan Forbes, of Culloden, 
the Culloden Papers relating to the 
Rebellions of 1715 and 1745, includin 
many letters from Lord Lovat cal 
other distinguished persons of the 
time; with an introduction, including 
Memoirs of Duncan Forbes, Lord 
President of the Court of Session. 

An Olio of Bibliographical and Li- 
terary Anecdotes and Memoranda, 
criginal and selected; including the 
unpublished notes of Mr. Cole on 
Bentham's History and Antiquities of 
Ely Cathedral. By Mr. Wm. Davis. 

The Gospels, in an Anglo-Saxon 
version; from the text of Junius and 
Marshal, carefully collated with that 
of Fox. 

Architectura Ecclesiastica Londini, 
or the Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
London; with a complete series of 
views, accompanied with concise de- 
scriptions of the churches of this city. 

On the Ist of June will be pub- 
lished, coloured and plain, Part L. of 
the Classes and Orders of the Linnzan 
System of Botany. Illustrated by se- 
lect specimens of foreign and indige- 
nous plants. To be published in 
monthly parte. 

Mr. Pinkerton’s General Collection 
of Voyages and Travels; forming a 
complete history of the origin and 
progress of discovery by sea and land, 
from the earliest ages to the present 
time, will be completed (in seventeen 
volumes quarto) early in May. 

An Epicure’s Almanack, or Guide 
to Good Living; on the plan of the 
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French A/manach des Gourmands. The 
editor of the London Almanack bas 
prepared himself, for his task, by @ 
seduious course of study, or rather a se- 
ries of experimentary dinner-courses,, 
during the space of three years. _ 

Mr. Dyer’s History of the Univer- 
sity and Colleges of Cambridge; in-: 
cluding notices of the founders and 
eminent men. Embellished with 
thirty-two engravings, in ¢wo vols. 8vo, 
royal 8vo. and 4to. will be published 
early in the month. 

Captains Lewis and Clarke's Travels 
to the source of the Missouri River, 
and across the American continent to, 
the Pacific Ocean, performed by order, 
of the government of the United States: 
in the years 1804, 1805, and 1806, will, 
be ready for publication on the $d of 
May. Illustrated by a map of the 
route, and other maps. 

A new edition of Dr. Hutton’s Re- 
creations in Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, in four volumes 8vo. with 
near 100 copper-plates, will be pube 
lished in May. 

Mr. Wordsworth has made consi- 
derable progress in a new poem which 
is now in the press. 

Messrs. Longman and Co. are pre- 
paring for the press a new edition of 
the Saxon Chronicle, with an Eng- 
lish translation and notes, by the Rev. 
T. Ingram, late Saxon professor in the 
university of Oxford; to which will 
be added, a new and copious chrono- 
logical, topographical, and glossarial 
index, with ashort grammar of the 
Saxon language, and an accurate and 
enlarged map of England during the 
Heptarchy. The work will be pub- 
lished in one volume royal quarto, 
and with as little delay as possible. 

Illustration of Northern Aniiquities, 
from the earlier Teutonic and Scan- 
dinavian Romances: being an abstract 
of the Book of Heroes and Nivelun- 
gen Lay; with translations of metri- 
cal tales, from the old German, Da- 
nish, Swedish, and Icelandic lan- 
guages; with notes and dissertations, 
In one volume royal quarto, 

Essays, moral and entertaining, on 
the various Faculties and Passions of 
the Human Mind. By the Right Hon, 
Edward Earl of Clarendon. In foolse 
cap Svo. 

A pair of Celestial Hemispheres, 
projected by Mr. T. Heming,.of Mag~ 
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dale:.2 Hall, Oxford, on a plan which 
combines accuracy with elegance, and 
science with simplicity, are engraving 
by Mr. Lowry, and soon to be pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray, Albemarle- 
street, with an explanatory Treatise; 
intended, together, to give facility to 
the acquirement of astronomy. 
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Mr. Dixon, a resident of Wisbeach, 
though totally blind, is now engaged 
in his favourite study of arithmetic; 
at other times he is employed to cut 
cotton fora chandler. Professor San- 
derson was, like himself, in total dark- 
ness; and from hearing his memoirs 
read, Dixon felt his first inclination to 
become acquainted at least with the 
rudiments of arithmetic. Having 
similar characters made to those used 
by the Professor, and with the as- 
sistance of a friend to read to him the 
rules of a tutor, he commenced his 
studies, , 

A Geological Society has been 
formed at Penzance in Cornwall. 
Sir John St. Aubin, Sir Christopher 
Hawkins, Davies Giddy, Esq. and 
upwards of seventy gentlemen have 
given their sanction to this establish- 
ment. 

The new Chapel of St Mary, in 
the town of Carnarvon, has been 
opened for public worship. In point 
of architecture, this edifice is supe- 
rior to any within the principality ; 
and when the organ given bv the Earl 
of Uxbridge is completed, it may be 
considered as unique. 

Method of proving the_Soundness of 
precious Stones.—It being of the high- 
est importance to lapidaries, &c. to 
possess the means of ascertaining a 
freedom from flaws in the rough state 
of stones, Dr. Brewster proposes the 
following method: ‘* Immerse the 
rough unwrought stone in. Canada 
balsawn, oil of sassafras, or any other 
fluid of nearly the same refractive 
density, and turn it round with the 
hand so that the rays of light may 
ea through them in every direction. 

y this means the slightest flaws or 
cracks may be instantly perceived. 
If the stone be examined in water, 
the flaws become more perceptible 
than when viewed in air; and the 
distinctness with which they are seen 


and Philosophical. [Arrm 
increases as the refractive powers of 
the fluid approach that of the solid. 
Natural and artificial stones may like- 
wise be discriminated by oil of cassia, 
as the refractive powers of diamond, 
jargon, ruby, garnet, &c. &c. exceed 
it. If an object be viewed through 
two polished and inclined surfaces of 
any substance supposed to be one of 
these minerals when plunged in oil of 
cassia, the substance is a paste or arti- 
ficial stone if the refraction is from 
the point to which the surfaces are in- 
clined; and a real mineral when the 
refraction is made towards that point. 
The soundness and purity of glass for 
lenses may be ascertained in a similar 
manner.” 

The Dilettanti Society have made 
some curious discoveries by the means 
of W. Gell, Esq. who was at Athens. 
in 1812. He employed himself in ex- 
cavations at Eleusis, where the tem-' 
ples, thong highly important, bad 
never been explored on account of 
the depth of the soil under which they: 
wereburied. Himselfand his friends, 
Mr. Bedford and M. Gandy, have dis 
covered the great Mystic Temple of 
Ceres, consisting of a cella of about 
180 fect square, with a portico of twelve 
magnificent Doric columns of white: 
marbie more than six feet im diameter, 
The approach to this temple by the 
sacred way from Athens was over an 
extensive pavement, which the tra- 
vellers suppose to be the area of Trip- 
tolemus, on the right hand of which 
was discovered a most beautiful Dorie 
Temple in Antis, probably of Diana 
Proplyla. The Propyleum itself was 
exactly similar to that of the Acro- 
polis of Athens, as described by Stuart. 
‘There was within this a second portal 
of the Corinthiau order, which apen- 
ed immediately into the peri bolus of 
the great temple. 

The British Muse:m have_placed,a 
Bronze bust of Sir. Joseph. Banks.on. 
the great stair case of that-noble:build- 
ing. The bust is the entire work of 
the Hon. Mrs. Damer,- and was pre- 
sented by her to the Museum. 

In the tenth annual exhibition of 
the Society of Painters in Oiland Wa- 
ter Colours, opened in Spring Gar- 
dens, Mr. Glover has.many. beautiful 
pictures.in both styles. There is:also 
a series‘of interior views of the fa- 
vourite buildings in Oxford, by Mac- 


‘ 
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kenzie and Pugin, finished in so mi- 
nute and curious a way as to forma 
new eraintheart. A large picture of 
the judgment of Solomon, by Hay- 
don, has occupied that artist nearly 
ree years. 

Oh: British Princess Elizabeth is 
said to have been long engaged in a 
series of biographical sketches, which 
in a future age are likely to consti- 
tute the secret memoirs of a consi- 
derable part of her father’s eventful 
reign. Many of this Princess's draw- 
ings already adorn the collections and 
libraries of the nobility; but it is said 
she has lately been engaged in paint- 
ing subjects of natural history, which 
she prefers to works of mere imagi- 
pation. 

M. Petrazopolo, a Greek scholar, 
resident at Pisa, is engaged upon a 
a description of his native island, Leu- 
cadia. He is in possession of a copi- 
ous collection 6f coins and medals, 
and a complete one of all the inscrip- 
tions found in that island. His work 
will be illustrated by numerous en- 
gravings. 

A voyage has lately been performed 
hy Signor Caronni, to the Islands of 
the Septinsular Republic. In the 
account he. has written of it, he has: 
made observations on the language of 
the Wallachians and Gipsies, and he 
agrees with those who consider the 
Latin as the parent of the Wallachian, 
and that of the Gipsies as an Indian 
dialect. 

M. Pinelli has undertaken the en- 
graving of all the paintings in fresco 
extant at Rome, which have not al- 
ready been given to the public, be- 
ginning with those of the Convent 
della Frinita del Monte. 

Messrs. Kapoutanaki, of Smyrna, 
are preparing a complete Treatise of 
Universal Geography, in modern 
Greek. They assert that the Ottoman 
empire contains much valuable and 
entirely new information. 


The celebrated sculptor, Canova, 
is engaged upon statues and busts of 
Murat, his consort, and family. 

M. Geitner has discovered a process. 
for obtaining from woad a blue colour 
that may be used instead of indigo. 
The green leaves are put into water, a 
temperature of 15° or 16° of Reau- 
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mur produces fermentation; when: 
this has ceased, the water mixed with: 
an equal quantity of lime water, shaken 
or stirred, deposits a blue sediment, 
which is genuine indigo. 

Fossil Female Human Skéleton.—T his’ 
singular fossil is now placed among 
the minerals in the British Museums 
the mass of stone bearing the skeleton 
is fixed nearly erect in one of the glass 
compartments ; it is a {ittle more than 
four feet long, about ‘two broad, and 
from four to nine inches thick. Al- 
though the head, neck, and feet are 
wanting, it is evident that the being to 
whom these bones belonged must have 
been of a stature less than men in 
general. The finger bones of the 
left hand are situated so closely be- 
tween those of the pelvis and thigh, 
being almost touching, that all the 
integuments must have been destroyed 
before these bones were enveloped 
with a calcareous matter. The block 
itself is a fine granular limestone, nei- 
ther so compact as to appear uniform- 
ly crystallized, nor so porous as our 
common calcareous sandstones. Its 
fracture presents an appearance be- 
tween thatofacalcareous stone formed 
by simple deposition and by imperfect 
crystallization; in fine it is just such 
as might reasonably be expected to be 
formed in the vicinity of a volcano, 
where the solvent was cousiderabiy 
above the temperature of water, and 
much below that of metallic fusion. 


A teacher of mathematics, in Edin- 
burgh, has invented a new method of 
solving cubic questions. By a very 
simple substitution, he has found out 
a way by which any cubic equation, 
may be transformed into another, kav- 
ing only the first and second terms, 
and the co-efficients of each of these. 
terms, unity; from what he has calcus 
lated tables that will resolve any cu- 
hic equation whatever, true,.to seven 
or o decimal places, by a method 
much shorter than any yet known. 


W hen the equation has three ible 
ound by 


roots, they may be ail fc 


the. 
tables. 

Dr. Herschell has read a long paper 
in the Royal Society on the relative 
magnitude of the stars, considering 
those of the first maguitude to be 
equal te our sun: he has determined: 
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the magnitudes and changes in the 
appearance of a great number of fixed 
stars, and given a history of the alter- 
nations which he has noticed in the 
aspect of the sidereal heavens during 
the last 30 years and described those 
stars which have increased in magni- 
tude or brilliancy; those that have 
lost or acquired surrounding nebulz, 
or haye had wings, tails, or other pe- 
culiarities. He seems inclined to be- 
lieve from his observations that new 
sidereal bodies are in a constant and 
progressive state of formation; that 
nebulous appearances gradually as- 
sume a globular character; that the 
heavens are not infinite; and that stars 
have a “compressive power.” Dr. 
Herschel! has concluded that the pro- 
gressive discovery of nebulz will be 
equal to the improvement of our te- 
lescopes, and that in proportion as we 
are possessed of more powerful space- 
penetrating instruments, will our 
knowledge of the sidereal heavens be 
éxtended. 

The widow of the celebrated Buffon, 
now residing at Montbard, lately re- 
ceived a letter from Prince Schwart- 
zenberg, saying that his sovereign hav- 
ing ordered him to provide for the 
security of all places dedicated to the 
aciences, and of such as recall the 
remembrance of men who have done 
honour to their age, he sent her Jady- 
ship a safe-guard for her chateau, add- 
ing, that “ The residence of the His- 
torian of Nature must be sacred in 
the eyes of the friends of science. It 
is a domain which belongs to all man- 
kind.” 

Mode of destroying Slugs in Gar- 
dens.—Mr. John Wilmot, of the Hor- 
ticultural Society of London, having 
made this his study for several years ; 
at the suggestion of Mr. Whately, the 
celebrated surgeon, he was induced to 
make a trial of lime water, which, 
says he, “‘ I found greatly to exceed 
my expectation. I now strongly re- 
commend it on an extensive scale, as 
IT can prove ita saving of nine pounds 
out of ten, and it will entirely rid the 
land of those noxious vermin. The 
plan I recommend, is to take a small 
portion of Dorking lime, and pour on 
it some hot water; when thoroughly 


dissolved, add water sufficient to make: 


it pass through a fine rose of a water 
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pot. Previously to the preparation let 
awoman take some pease haulm, or 
any leaves of the cabbage tribe, and 
lay them a pole distant from each | 
other. If the weather permit, the | 
slugs will be found in abundance un. |” 
der the haulm, &c. seeking both shel. [7 
ter and food; when properly collected 
let a boy take up the haulm, &c. and 
by a gentle shake leave the whole of 
the slugs on the ground. The woman 
with a water pot and rose must then 
pour a very small portion of the |j- 
quor on them, and the boy in the mean 
time remove the haulm, &c. to a dif. 
ferent spot in the intermediate space. 
By pursuing this plan for a week,when 
the weather is favourable, | am per 
fectly satisfied the whole of them may 
be destroyed, as the least drop of ]j- 
quor will cause immediate death; 
whereas with lime only they~ffe- 
quently leave a slimy matter behind 
‘and eseape. In the flower garden it 
will be found a great acquisition by 
watering the edging of box, thrift, &c. 
for wherever it penetrates it is certain 
to kill, even ina rainy season. The 
expense is trifling, as four middling — 
water pots will be found sufficient for 
an acre, allowing one pot to forty 
places; a piece of lime abont two 
pounds weight is sufficient for one 
pot, which will not increase the whole 
charge beyond five shillings an acre, 
to be passed over four different times, 
which, if ropesis apres will rid 
the land of the whole of the sligs.at 
any season of the year, excepting 
frosty weather. I can vouch for this 
statement being exact, having prac- 
tised it to a considerable extent.” 

Safe and Easy Travelling.—Count 
Rumford, lately writing on the use of 
broad wheels, now generally adopted 
in France, has demonstrated by a 
series of experiments, “* That when 
travelling on a great payed road, if we 
wish to go very fast, we must quit the 
paved for the unpayed side, even when, 
this unpaved side is far from being 
good; but when we travel with a car- 


-riage very much loaded, and wish to 


save the horses, we must go at an easy 
walking pace upon the pavement.” — 
The growth of Mangel Wurzel is 
increasing rapidly in Cambridgeshire 
and the Isle of Ely. Daring the late 
severe weather it has afforded food: for 
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‘many sheep, while the turnips were so 
long buried in the snow. It reaches 
the size of from twelve to twenty 
pounds. Fifty tons peracre have been 
obtained of this root upon good sandy 
loams, and applied to the fattening of 
oxen, sheep, and pigs. 

The Yellow Beet is another variety 
of the Mangel Wurzel, which, in 
France and Holland, has been culti- 
yated with great perseverance and 
effect. This, it is said, ti.2 French 
chemists have found to produce sugar. 

Improvements in Gas Lights.—Mess. 
Sobolewsky and Horrer, at Peters- 
burgh, have found that the greatest 
difficulty consists in getting rid of the 
yapour that exhales from the gas, and 
in giving brilliancy and purity to the 
flame; for in all the trials made in 
Russia and in other countries the 
flame has always been feeble and 
blueish, but little luminous and ac- 
companied by a mephitic exhalation. 
These gentlemen, however, can now 
produce light by the gas that will be 
very bright, without any sensible 
odour or frilignious exhalation. The 


method of separating the gas is thus: 
astove of a particular construction 
receives acylinder of cast iron filled 
with waod or chips, afterwards her- 
metically closed in the part that re. 


ceivesthe wood. Thenthe cylinder is 
heated as much as possible. By this 
extreme external heat, the pure wood 
is discomposed and becomes charcoal ; 
and its other constituent parts, such 
as the acid, the hydrogen, and the 
carbon are disengaged, and from the 
commencement of the operation, em- 
pyreumatic oil and acid, that is to say 
tar. Afterwards in proportion as the 
heat augments, these substances com- 
bining with the igniting principle or 
heat, produce carbonic acid and in- 
flammable hydrogen gas. All these 
parts that are disengaged from the 
wood pass out of the cylinder intoa 
cooler which is adapted to it. Here 
they cool; the tar resolves into drops 
and falls inthe recipient. From thence 
the gas is conducted into water, ih or- 
der to wash it, after which it is col- 
lected in a large reservoir where it is 
ready for use. Between this reservoir 
and lamps that are placed in apart- 
ments or open ,courts, a communi- 


Cation is established by means of pipes 
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of different sizes which conduct the 
gas towards the lamps,and are fur- 
nished with cocks. By opening a 
cock and applying a lighted paper or 
candle to it, the gas inlames, and con-+ 
tinucs to burn at the orifice of the 
tube until it is entirely exhausted. 
Thus it may be employed to give light, 
either as actual fuel, oras a means of 
iving heat. The heat of the cylin- 
ie is continued until the gas he en- 
tirely separated, this when effected 
demonstrates that the wood is totally 
reduced to charcoal; the cylinder is 
then suffered to cool, and the char- 
coal is taken out. Ifa fresh supply of 
gas be required, the cylinder is again 
filled with wood, and heated. Ex. 
cellent charcoal results from this ope- 
ration, besides a considerable quan- 
tity of acid and tar; the latter only 
differing from common vinegar only 
because it is mixed with tar. The 
oil when separated is complete tar, 
and proper to be used as such for every 
purpose. Independently of all these 
advantages, this method of affording 
light may also contribute to warm 
apartments, so that the wood employed 
to heat the cylinder will also warm 
rooms. The stove, however, must be 
constructed for this purpose differ- 
ently from others. ‘The gas lamps 
require no attention; for when they 
are once lighted the flame continues 
till the gas is exhausted. No other 
mode of lighting is so free from dan- 
ger, for the inHammabie gas emits no 
sparks, and the lamps cannot be re- 
moved from one place to another, 
which are two of the most common 
causes of accidents by fire. 

Mr. Alex. Cook, of the Strand, has 
obtained a patent for an invention for 
preventing and curing the dry rot, 
and common decay in timber ; and for 
preserving woollen, linen, and other 
articles from mildew. 

Another patent authorises D. Good- 
all, of Burton Latimer, in North- 
amptonshire, to manufacture English 
crapes from silks, dved and coloured, 
both before and after they are thrown 
orspun into crape, silk, or silk for 
the manufacturing of crape, and in- 
troducing weaving or working into the 
warp and shute of such crapes, black, 
white, coloured, and fancy silks, and 
also black, white, coloured, and fancy 
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cotton and worsteds, and also gold 
and silver, and every other description 
of plain or fancy materials. 


A paper has been read at the meet- 
ing of the Royal Society, by Anthony 
Carlisle, Esq. On Monstrosity in the 
Human Species. The author detailed 
a nomber of examples of monstro- 
sity, hereditary in particular families, 
and propagated from one generation 
to another. All moustrosity he con- 
ceives to take place only in cases where 
artificial civilization of man has in- 
terfered. Thus varieties of dogs, 
pigeons, &c. are easily propagated. 


Narious Mixture with Maguesia.— 
At one of the late meetings of the 
Westminster Medical Society, a fact 
was related, which shews the necessity 
of the practitioner being well ac- 
quainted with the relative affinities of 
different medicinal substances with 
each other. A mixture of Mindere- 
rus’s spirit with magnesia was ordered 
to be given toa patient, but on being 
administered it produced so alarming 
a sense of suffocation, that its use 
could not be cdntinued. The mix- 
ture was examined, and found to taste 
and smell strongly of ‘ammonia. It 
was now discovered, though never be- 
fore suspected by the prescriber, that 
the magnesia possessed a greater afii- 
nity for the acetous acid, than the am- 
monia did, and the latter salt was ne- 
cessarily evolved on the mixture of 
the two substances. But this is not 
the case when the carbonate of mag- 
nesia is used. 

' It is ascertained by a recent com- 
-munication from Father Gaubil, one 
of the most respectable missionaries 
now in China, that to humour the 


prejudices of those people for an an-, 


tiquity much higher thau the Mosaic 
history, perinission was granted at 
Rome, that the missionaries should 
employ the chronology of the Sep- 
tuagint, which goes the farthest back 
of any version of the scriptures; al- 
though in opposition to the language 
of the Vulgate itself, the long esia- 
blished and authenticated Latin ver- 
sion adopted in all the Roman 
churches. 

A Warm Bath for Horses.—M. 
Torchon, a Frenchman, has obtained 
a patent for a warm bath for horses. 


[Aran 


The bath is sunk in the ground, the 
top of it being even with the surface, 
and above it is a wooden platform 
pierced with a great number of small | 
holes, and supported by two move. 
able cross pieces, serving as a base to | 
a frame which is suspended at the 
end of a lever, by means of a hook 
and four iron rods united at the hook, 
The horse is placed on the platform, 
suspended in the frame by two girths, 
and then raised by means of a wind. 
lass at the end of the lever, and the 
two cress pieces which support the 
platform are withdrawn, the windlass [ 
1s turned, and the horse descends into 
the bath, where a thermometer is 
placed, and into which water eitbet 
cold orhot may be introduced by two | 
cocks. j - 

A work on the subject of definite ¥ 
proportions in chemistry bas receutly 
appeared at Paris, under the title of a 
Description of Atoms, in an 8vo. vo- 
lume, and is spoken of highly in the 
public journals. 


Substitutes jm Tea.—The Russian 
inhabitants of Irkutzk are in the habit 
of drinking a kind of tea, prepared 
from the leaves of the following plants: 
Saxifragia, crassi folia, clematis alba, 
pyrola uniflora, spirea coronata, poly- 
podium fragrans, pyrolia rotundifolia 
(winter green), prunus padus (bird 
cherry), ulmus campestris (common 
elm), and rosa canina(common dog 
rose); the last two of which abound 
all over England. 


Bite af the Viper.—Professor Man. 
gili has read a paper before the Italian 
Institute, condemning the present re- 
medies as absolutely useless. ‘The re- 
sults of his experience on the con- 
trary lead him to believe, that sal am- 
moniac is the best and most effica- 
cious medicine which can beemployed 
in such cases. s 

In the Cabinet of Medals, at Milan, 
is a Chinese book, published in 1750, 
by the order of Kien ‘Long, con- 
taining designs for more than 900 
vases, which bear a great resemblance 
to the Etruscan; many of them seem 
to be of high antiquity, 


In the Salisbury Journal, a writet 
recommends fresh grains as the best 
food for ewes, at and after laurbing, 
and for old sheep. 
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Covent GarDEN THEATRE. 


The Wandering Boys; or, The Castle 
of Olivul, 

HIS new dramatic romance is a 

translation from the French.— 
The castle having been set onfire, 
the Baroness dies of fright, and her 
two young sons become wanderers in 
the world, while the castle and do- 
mains come into the possession.of a 
female relative, who, fearful that they 
are living, and may dispute her title, 
has a festival every year, to which all 
the children of the country are in- 
vited, in hopes that they may come, 
and she may have an opportunity to 
make away with them. At length the 
two little wanderers do come, and are 
discovered by means of a box in their 


possession, containing the portraits of: 


their father and mother. The Stew- 
ard, who was in the confidence of the 
usurper, prepares to poison them ; 
but by the adroitness of the porter, 
who proves to be the Baron, their 
father, the peison intended -for them, 
is taken by-the Steward himself; and 
they are finally delivered and restered 
to their rank and station. This piece 
was but indifferently received, 


———— 


Sadak and Kalasrade; or, The Waters 
of Oblivion.” 

This new Asiatic spectacle was pro- 
duced on Easter Monday, after the 
performance of Henry the Fifth. It 
is throughout.in the first style of ori- 
ental extravagance 4nd. splendour, 
Hair-breadth escapes, tremendous 
perils and combats, occur in every 


scene; but the frequent recurrence to 


the offices of a supernatural agent, 
make it impossible for. the audience 
to feel much alarm for those in whose 
fate theseaerial beings seem interested. 


‘The piece is got up with the utmost 


magnificence. The music is good, 
and much of the scenery strikingly 


beautiful. It went off with great ap- 


plause, as it derived. its principal in- 
terest fram burning palaces, dreary 
caves, dreadful tempests, blazing vol- 
canoes, fairy hills, tyrannical sultans, 


faithful.slaves, captive princesses, and 


a superabundance. of assassins and 
Universat Mac. Vor. XXL 
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murderers among. the characters.— 
The music is by Messrs: Bishop and 
Ware. i 


Debtor and Creditor. 


The first act of this new comedy 
opens with Jones, in ‘the character of 
Young Rushfort, a dashing man of 
fashion, extravagant in the extreme, 
and who expresses the utmost’con- 
tempt for his creditors. Among the 
latter, are a widow and her daughter, 
(Jesse Watts) who has been reduced 
to the greatest distress by his ill faith 
and neglect. Etherington, a man of 
gallantry, and a friend of Rusbfort, 
attempts the seduction of Jesse, which 
he hopes to effect through the agency 
of Mrs. Lavender, a fashionable mil- 
liner, to whose house she is decoyed. 
Barbara Green, an heiress from the 
country, is beloved by Rushfort, whose 
fortune is coveted by Gosling, son-in- 
law of her guardian, but whom Rush- 
fort discovers to be his rival and his 
creditor for a bill of exchange. The 
city lover, Gosling, finding that Bar- 
bara has a secret attachment to.Rush- 
fort, eideavours'to injure him in her 
esteem, and is nearly successful 
through the artless tale and simpli- 
city of Jesse. The treacherous plots 
of Gosling are at length discovered 
by Barbara, after the disclosure of 
much complex perfidy on the part of 
the sordid cit. Rushfwrt atones for 
his extravagance and folly; Barbara 
is convinced of his sincerity ; Jesse is 
relieved from her embarrassments and 
dilemma; Etheripgton proves to be a 
man of honour; and the lovers are 
fitially united, - 

With much extravagatice in ‘this 
piece, there is a considerable portion 
of smart dialogue, repaftee, and hu- 
mour. ‘The characters’ keep the at- 
tention awake; but if they had been 
fewer in number, the plot would have 


been mote clear, aud the leading cha- 


racters more prominent. Rusbfort is 
a good picture of thé modern sprigs 
of fashion, and was well represented 
by Jones. Liston personated the con- 
ceited cit with a degree of whim that 
rendered the character highly enter- 
wane Mrs. Jordan appeared to 
2 
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much advantage fn Barbara. Faweett 
also shewed much sterling merit in his 
acting; and Emery, @% tsdal, made 
the most of the Yorkshiréman. Bhan- 
chard, Simmons, and Terry, all de- 
served praise. Mrs. Powell was much 
admired, aid the comedy had a most 
fayourable reception, berng given out 

or a second representation with un- 

unded applause. 


Divwy Laxe Treatee. 
‘ The Woodman's Hut. ns 
Tis new melo-dramatic roniancé, 
roduced on Easter Tuesday, is raised 
upon the following story. Amelia 
as been cast into a dungeon long 
before the beginning of the play, be- 
canes she would not marry, some de- 


ested suitor, who deputes Wolfender 
to seize 


ghe is betrothed ; 


Count Ferdinand, to whom 

and the conpequgat 
usiness of the piece depends upon 
the hair-breadth escapes of, Ferdinand 
from his pursuers. At length he con- 
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trivés to eludé he assassins, in com- 
pany with his beloved Amelia, and 
Maria, ber foster sistér, when they 
take refuge in the hut.of Bruhl, a 
woodman. ‘At this perilous instant, 
a wood is set on fire by the ruffians, 
in order fo consume the fogitives; 
who, notwithstanding, rush through 
the flames with as much address and 
courage as if they were'so many fire- 
inen or ariorous salamanders, wher 
the drama concludes with the over: 
throw of the perficious yg 

This shewy spectacle, like its pre- 
decessor at Covent Garden, is rather 
ofa somnific cast than otherwise. It 
presénts a succession of iticidents that 
contain no species of interest with & 
fational observer. The objects in 
danger, and the objects otit of danger, 
are equally impressive in their agency, 
and of course throw a degree of in 
difference over the whole. The over- 
tare and sonie of the airs, however, 
possessed considerable merit. 
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? _ FRANCE. 
rae ultimate fate of this country 
has. confounded the wisdom of 
the, wise, aud put to silence all the 
speculations of foolish men. Even 
the allies negociated for a peace with 
Napoleon Bonaparte till the very. last ; 
and nothiug, but that folly and inor- 
dinate ambition, which could not, be 
expected from any .man, prevented 
this peace from. taking effect! A 
turn of affairs, equally unforeseen and 
unboped for in the minds of the 
French Senate, and the leading men 
at Paris, has put the friends of order 
jn possession of all they could pru- 
dently hope for, and brought 4 period 
to hostilities, which, if pursued to 
an extremity, might have had a dif- 
ferent termination, _A bijnilar change 
in the mind of the rejécted usurper, 
which happily induced him at once to 
resigh without any further trial of the 
fortune of war, has been not less fa- 
vourable to the cause of the allies 
than to that of humanity, which, but 
for this, might have been exposed to 
dreadful sufferings. And if sabmis- 
sion to the néw order of things has 
been slow in some ‘parts of France, 
and probably the cause of a most San- 


puinary action near Toulduse, it only 
shews the pertinacity with *hich too 
many have attached themselves to the 
fortunes of the fallen tyrant, and the 
dangerous extent to which he Ti 
have carried his resistance, had his ~ 
final decision been less pacific. 

Even though the writer of the State 
of Public Affairs expressed, in our 
Magazine for November last, p. 416, 
an opitiion that the-people of France 
had no other alternative but to chuse 
the, Bourbons, he had not the least 
idea that such an évent was near at 
hand; or that it could éver have been 
attended with such favourable cir- 
cumstancts as have dccutred. Those 
who were the’ loudest in their wishés 
for the restoration of the ancient fa- 
mily, never meant that any thihg 
short of the ancient regime should be 
re-established, and with this they 
coupled nothing bat proscription and 
punishment. In direct opposition to 
their views, the allies and the ancient 
family have adopted a general amnest} 
as to the past, and even reposed & 
unexampled degree of confidence in a 
number of the persons, who had beei 
most active in the Revolution, by 
promoting them to places of horfour 
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and emolument; and thus, as Mr. 
Burdou observed in his Life of Bona- 

arte, published in 1905, the Bour- 

ons have heen “* content to step into 
the shoes of Bonaparte,” as in-a coun- 
try where all things had undergone 
sucha change (as France had), they 
neither could nor ought to be brought 
back to their former state. Consider- 
ing that the new order of things was 
proposed at Raris under the sanction, 
of 200,000 bayonets, the French have 
certainly submitted with a very good 
grace, while the delicacy and urbanity 
of the victors have done them the 
bighest honour; such as, perhaps, 
would have convinced Mr, Burke, 
had he been living, that the age of 
chivalry was not gone. It is much 
to be wished that both parties may 
long merit the credit they bave ob- 
tained, by thinking only of thé future. 
As to the motives by which each have 
beep actuated, these will be best con- 
signed to oblivion whilst we trace a 
few of the causes leading to realities, 
which, if it were not for the most 
indubitable demonstrations of fact, 
would almost lead to a supposition 
that the whole was a dream. 

When the news. first reached Lon; 
don, that Paris bad beep entered by 
the allies, it was stated as worthy of 
remark, ‘* that France raised, by Bo- 
naparte, to the height of military re- 
‘nown, had by the same hand been 
plunged into the depths of military 
disgrace.” alone was. the cause of 
the negociations at Chatillon being 
broken off on the 18th of March, by 
his extravagant. demands; that Eu- 

ene Beauharnois should be King of 

Italy, including Venice; that he 
should haye the line of the Rhine; 
the Netherlands, &c. to remain an- 
nexed to France; he to continue mas- 
ter of the Scheldt and of Antwerp; 
aud, giving up Holland, France should 
have Nimegyen and part of the. Waal; 
and to these he would have added, 
indemnifications for the different 
branches of his family !! ! : , 

Our last accoynts of hostilities left 
Prince Schwartzenberg’s army.ip mo- 
tion; who, regardless of Bonaparte's 
having thrown himself in his. rear, 
proceeded to join Blucher, instead of 
retreating towards the Rbine.. Thus 
Bonaparte being out-manauveed, the 
allied armies were placed between him 
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and his three generals-—-Ma 
Mortier, Arrighit The Frenthea 
the allies came first in contact ae 
Vitry, which place Ney, under Bond- 
parte, attacked with great ury; bug 
was repulsed with considerable ‘loss, 
—This operation complete ¥..gpahed 
the commuvication between rince, 
Schwartzenberg’s and Blucher’s arm iy A 
who, 200,000 strong, i my diate y 
commenced their march te Pari, at 
tacking in their way the Frénich corps 
under Marmont,’ Mortier, &c. and 
driving them as far ac Basanie- It 
the meanwhile another corps of 506 
men from Paris, conyoying a large 
quantity of provisions, were met 
by the allies near Champenoise; and, 
aftera gallant resistance, only 20 men 
remaining, vot killed or wounded, 
were obliged to surrender. . 

On the 29th the allies, driving every 
thing before them, arrived ‘iu the 
neighbourhood of Paris, All thy 
works constructed in the environs 6. 
Montmartre, Belleville,and elsewhere, 
were successively carried by. “theit 
overwhelming numbers; the Frenely 
not having moré than 50,000,men in 
Paris, mostly national guards, ; 

1¢ village of Pontin was carried 
by the bayonet; thé ‘heights abovg 
Belleville were carried by the Prussian 
guards, taking 48 pigces of ¢annan 
and a’ number of men. ,Ahout the 
same time, Marshal. Blucher come 
menced his attack ypon Moptmartre, 
where the Prussigm Black Huseats took 
twenty pieces of cannon, afer } 


brilliant charge. At the mement: 
these decisive advantages, Marshal 
Marmont, who. with Mortier had go 


into Paris, sent out a flag of truce, 
though he had ptr alg. her sen 
in before, proposing. 9n .armistice, o 
two hours, and to abandon every per 
sition without the barriers, which was 
agreed.to. After this Count Nessel- 
rade, on. the pee of the Emperor of 
Russia, and Count Par, from Prince 
Schwartzenherg, were sent ito ¢ of 
el gd gman ie aprender Wu 
eing agreed to, the French garrison, 
under Marmont, were al Paty lope 
cuate the place by seven.iy the morn- 
ing of the, Oth. r 
Much abapt the. same time, that 
Montmastre and Belleville were car- 
tied, Count Woronzoy's division alsa 
carriesl the yillage of La Villette, and 
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Possessing themselves of twelve pieces 
of cannon were only stopped near the 
barrier of Paris, by the flag of truce. In 
consequence of this, ‘* the allies with 
that humanity which, while it excites 
the applause, calls for the admiration 
of Europe, acceded to a proposition 
to prevent the capital from being 
sacked and destroyed.” This was 
probably the acceptance of the Bour- 
bons, because Count Nesselrode and 
some other officers, when the battle 
ceased at four in the afternoon on the 
Soth, were sent into Paris to arrrange 
the cessation of hostilities, &c.—The 
loss of the allies on this occasion, said 
fo have been considerable, has not 
been particularly stated. 

On the preceding evening Kin 
Joseph, Commander in Chief of the 
National Guard, published a procla- 
mation, exhorting to a most vigorous 
-resistance of the enemy, and privately 


withdrew! The emperor, he said, was. 


twarching fo their succour. The em- 
press; by order of the emperor, lrad 
previously withdrawn with the King 
of Rome on the 28th. 

In a few hours after the allies had 
entered Paris, it seems the Senate had 
been assembled, and voted the de- 
thronement of Bonaparte. A Pro- 

‘ visional Government was also formed, 

at the head of which was Talleyrand, 
and four other Senators. 
' On the 31st of March, at three in 
the afternoon, a declaration was issued 
by the Emperor of Russja, announc- 
ing that the allies would no more treat 
with Napoleon Bonaparte, nor ‘with 
any of his family; that they will re- 
spect the integrity of ancient France, 
and guarantee the Constitution which 
France shall adopt. 

On the Ist of April, the Senate and 
the Legislative Body “were declared 
integral parts of the intended Con- 
stitution: thatthe army should retain 
its respective ranks, honours, and 

poner ;—that the public debt should 
be inviolable ;—that no Frenchman 

should be made answerable for the 
public opinions he might have ex- 
pressed ;—that the liberty of the press, 
and that of worship and conscience, 
should be maintained and proclaimed. 

Inthe evening sitting of April 2d, 
the Senate, by a Decree, declared that 
the Emperor Napoleon, and his family, 

had forfeited all right to the throne, 
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and consequently that the French peo- 
ple and the army were absolved from 
their oath of allegiance. 

On the same evening the Emperor 
of Russia gave the Senate an audi- 
ence, in which, after saying he had 
ouly made war against Napoleon, and 
not against the French people, of whom 
he was the friend—he stopped a mo- 
ment, and then continued with the 
most feeling emotion, ** As a proof 
of the durable alliance which I mean 
to contract with your nation, I restore 
to it all the French prisoners who are 
in Russia. The Provisional Govern- 
ment has already asked this of me; I 
grant it to the Senate in consequence 
of the resolutions which it has taken 
to day."—On the very same day, 2 
number of persons employed at the 
treasury, who had not received any 
salary for three months, were paid. 

The body of market women, on the 
$d inst. also presented a nosegay to 
the Emperor Alexander, making the 
airresound with the prolonged shouts 
of—** Long live the great Alexander—~ 
Long live theallied sovereigns—Lovuis 
XVII.—the Bourbons, &c.” On the 
same day the following address, signed 
by a great number of the inhabitants, 
was posted up on all the walls “of 
Paris:— 


‘ . siSE " 
“« To their Majesties the Emperor 

Russia and the King of Prussta.— ~ 

** Sires,—Paris is occupied by Pour 
triumphant armies. Receive the ho- 
mage the most flattering te generous 
conquerors, the reward of victory, the 
most pleasing and the most rare,—the 
benedictions of the vanquished. The 
vanquished—ah! that appellation, 
which does not, however, exclude 
every idea of glory, cannot belong 
to us. Our wishes invited you; they 
seconded your holy crusade against the 
scourge of nations, against that mon- 
ster, an alien to our country, who, 
raised by a good fortune, of which he 
was unworthy, to the helm of a State 
torn by factions, had perverted the 
energy of a generous people, had 
abused that energy, in order foolishly 
to declare war: against the liberty of © 
the world, and even, so to speak, 
against the human race itself-—against 
that monster, to whom, by way of 
eminence, it was given to dispeople 
and destroy ; who, from the Baltic re 
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the Pyrenees, tore children from their 
parents, to make them the instruments 
or the victims of his devouring tyranny, 
and compelled even fathers to put up 
prayers against the success of the arms 
of their sons. 

“« These prayers have been heard by 
providence, and realised by your brave 
armies. You triumph, Sires, but we 
are not vanquished; we are delivered, 
and your triumph shall be the eternal 
object of our gratitude. Deliverérs of 
our unhappy country, deign to ac- 
complish your work, and to fill up the 
measure of your benefits. France 
cannot enjoy repose—she cannot 
resume her place in the rank of 
the other European nations—she can- 
not (we say it frankly) inspire them 
with confidence in her treaties, but 
under the tutelary shade of legitimate 
authority. Ah! at least, amid lon 
and culpable errors, this justice shall 
at last be done us, that ne Frenchman 
has dared to seat himself upon the throne 
of Louis XVI. The brother of that 
unfortunate—of that sainted mo- 
narch—his legitimate successor—the 
descendant of the good Henry, the 
sovereign of the French—is not yet 
among us, 

“ Permit, Sires, that under your 
auspices, a deputation of faithful 
Frenchmen go to throw themselves at 
his feet—-to offer him an expiatory 
homage—to beg him to restore to 
France the presence of her king—and 
to fix with your majesties in his hence- 
furth purified capital the unalterable 
bases of the tranquillity of _Europe. 
—Vivee le Roi.” 

Another public paper, signed La- 
CRETELLE, begins thus: ‘* Con- 
querors had not been sufficiently hated. 
Heaven permitted the tao long suc- 
cesses of Napoleon Bonaparte, in or- 
der to inspire for ever a hatred to 
them. It determined that this con- 
queror should possess no resemblance 
even to those who dazzled whilst they 
alarmed mankind. . It gave him a de- 
gree of military skill, but without the 
recommendation of personal bravery; 
an activity prodigious, but without 
aim; awill untameahle, but without 
discernment. All his disasters—all 
the disgraces with which he has been 
overwhelmed have sprung from the 
same causes which produced his tri- 
wmphs. Neither the most unprece- 
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dented favours of fortune, nor the 
most terrible lessons of disappoint- 
ment—nor the confidence of a na- 
tion, which, having been tormented 
by a hideous anarchy, had ‘hoped to 
find in him repose—nor the councils 
of enlightened men, who would have 
directed him to the path of true 
glory—nor the devoted attachment of 
valiant warriors—nothing was able to 
soften the character, to correct the 
false judgment, or to elevate the cor- 
rupted soul of this Corsican soldier. 
If one is confounded at his obstinacy 
in causing so many men to perish, 
one is not less so at his obstinacy in 
continuing to persist. He has shewn 
us what selfishness is in the human 
heart: never has he been able to na- 
turalise himself amongst Frenchmen, 
Was he a Frenchman, he who, placed 
on a throne which had heen embel- 
lished by the goodness, the grace, and 
the gallant manners of our kings, was 
always insulting in his conduct to- 
wards females, and even rallied them 
in a rude and unfeeling manner on 
the decline of their beauty? Was he 
a Frenchman, who never made a pre- 
sent but with the hope of a return ?— 
who made a base abuse of his power, 
in order to address in the midst of his 
court degrading expressions to an ami- 
able minister—to a respectable judge, 
or to an honourable warrior? Nay, 
even in his camp does he heap insults 
on our warriors, admired as they are 
by all the rest of Europe. What 
torrents of invectives in his bulletins ! 
When he has himself committed a 
military blunder, he pitches on the 
name of any general at hazard, to ac- 
cuse him of it. He invents fables 
that no one can believe: if we would 
listen to him, it was the ignorance of 
a corporal, which by blowing up a 
bridge, occasioned the greatest dis- 
asters that France has ever expe- 
rienced. He knows not where to 
place his best generals but in positions 
where they must be sacrificed. He 
makes the choicest of his troops, and 
even the whole mass of hisarmy, march 
and countermarch twenty times with 
an unfeeling rapidity, through im- 
practicable roads, and in the most in- 
clement season. Meanwhile two or 
three gencrals remained charged to 
defend important posts against forces 
tremendously disproportionate. He 
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occasions the performance of the most 
heroic acts of bravery, in order to 
cover his checks; and yet it is often 
from the enemy that we first learn 
their performance. What a savage 
character is there in his pretended 
greatness! What a rusticity in his 
magnificence. What a contrast with 


the noble and touching picture pre-. 


sented to us in the two sovereigns, who 
have become in one day the allies of 
the French people! Bonaparte wished 
to reside in all the palaces of Europe: 
these monarchs abstait) even from en- 
tering the palace of the absent King 
of France. A simple apartment suff- 
ces for them.” 

The Provisional Government soon 
made itself known by its acts. The 
first ordered all obstacles to the return 
of the Pope to his own territories to 
be removed immediately, and all ho- 
nours to be paid to him on his journey; 
and the head of the Bourbons was in- 
vited to the hereditary throne of St. 
Lente, His Majesty the Emperor of 

ussia having proposed to Napoleon 
Bonaparte to choose a place of retreat 
for himself and his family, the Duke 
of Vicenza was directed to carry this 

roposal, who seturped for answer, 

hat the allied powers haying pro- 
claimed that the Emperor Napoleon 
was the only obstacle to the re-esta- 
blishment of the peace of Europe, 
he, faithful to his oath, declares that 
he renounces for himself and his heirs 
the thrones of France and Italy: and 
that there is no personal sacrifice, even 
that of life, which he is not ready to 
make to the interest of France. This 
is dated Palace of Fontainbleau, 
April 6, 1814.—It was immediately 
reported that Bonaparte was to retire 
to the Italian island of Elka. 

It appears that Marshal Ney had been 
sent to Paris by Bonaparte with the 
Dukes of Tarentum and Vicenza, to 
plead in favour of his dynasty; but, 
seeing there was no means of avoiding 
the frightful evils of acivil war but 
by declaring for the Bourbons, pene- 
trated with this sentiment, he returned 
to the Emperor Napoleon to make 
known to him the wish of the nation.— 
** The Emperor, convinced of the 
critical situation in which he had 
placed France, and the impossibility 
of his being able to save her himself, 
appeared resigned and consented to 
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an entire and unrestricted abdication, 
Here it is reported that Marshal Le. 
febvre said to him; “* Youare undone, 
because you would not listen to the 
councils of any of your servants, and 
now the Senate have declared you 
have forfeited the throne.” These 
words, it is said, made such an im. 
pression upon him, who used to con. 
sider bimself above all laws, that he 
immediately burst into a food of 
tears. 

Napoleon's rejection was soon fol. 
lowed by Marmont's declarativa of his 
adherence to the new order of things, 
to which has since succeeded that of 
all the public bodies, the marshals, the 
frooPte the clergy, &c.—If any thing 
has hastened the steps, it must have 
been the formal charges exhibited 
against him by the Conservative Se- 
nate, in the sitting of the 3d of April. 
In an extract from their registers, they 
say,— 

** Considering that in a constitu. 
tional monarchy, the monarch exists 
only in virtue of the constitution, or 
the social compact: 

“ That Napoleon Bonaparte, dur+ 
ing a certain period of firm and pru- * 
dent government, afforded to the na- 
tion reasons to calculate for the fu- 
ture on acts of wisdom and justice; 
but that afterwards, be violated the 
compact which united bin to the 
French people, particularly in levying 
im posts em establishing taxes other- 
wise than in virtue of the law, against 
the express tenour of the oath which 
he bad taken on his ascending the 
throne, conformably to Article 53, of 
the Act of the Constitutions of the 
28th Florea], year 12: 42 5 

** That he committed this attack on 
the rights of the people, even in ad- 
journing, without necessity, the Le- 
gislative Body, and causing to be sup- 
presped, as_crimipal, a report of that 

ody, the title of which and its share 


in the national representation, he dis- 
puted: 

* That he undertook a series of 
wars jn violation ef article 50 of the 
act of the constitutions of the 22d 
Frimaire, year 8, which purports, that 


declarations of war should be pro- 
mulgated in the same manner as laws ; 

“That he issued, unconstituti- 
onally, seyeral decrees inflicting the 


punishment of death; parlicularly 
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the two decrees of the 5th of March The objects of the decrees of thé 
list, tending to cause to be cotisidered Provisional Government aresufficient 
a3 national, a war which would not proofs of Bonaparte’s tyranny, or- 
have taken place but for the interests dering the liberation of all the Cardis 
of his boundless ambition: nals—of all the Prussian and Russian 
“That he violated the constitu- prisoners—of all the Seminaries of 
tional laws by his decrees respecting the diocese of. Ghent, amounting to 
the prisoners of the state: 236, of whom 40 are Deacons or Subs 
“That he annulled the responsi- Deacotis, and whom Bonaparte ors 
bility of the ministers, confornded all dered to be made to work the artils 
authorities, and destroyed the inde- lery—of the Members of the Chapter 
pendence of judicial bodies: of Tournay—and of the Belgian 
“ Considering that the liberty of Priests, who refused to pray for Bona- 
the press, established and consecrated parte.—The Provisional Government 
as one of the rights of the nation, has also ordered that the modes and the 
béen constantly subjected to the ar- direction of the education of chil 
bitrary controul of the police, and dren shall be restored to the authority 
that at the same time he has always of their fathers and mothers, tutors or 
made use of the press to fill France families; and that all boys who have 
and Europe with misrepresentations, been placed in schools, lyceums, and 
false maxims, doctrines favourable other public institutions, without the 
to despotism, and insults on foreign wish of their parents, or who shall be 
government: reclaimed by them, shall be forthwith 
“ That acts and reports heard by restored and set at liberty. 
the Senate have undergone alterations Since this it further appears, that 
in the publication : 1200 persons have been liberated from 
“Considering that, instead of the state-prisons. These include the 
reigning according to the terms of persons whom Bonaparte said were 
his oath, with a sole view to the in- not fit'to have their liberty, and that 


“terest, and happiness, and the glory of ‘it would not be prudent to bring them 


the French people, Napoleon com- to trial! : 
eg the misfortunes of his country, On the 12th instant, Monsieur, the 
y his refusal to treat on conditiohs ‘brother'of the French King, entered 
Which the national interests required Paris, and was received with the ut- 
him to accept, and which did not ‘most cordiality by the whole popu- 
compromise the French honour ; lation. It was deemed expedient that 
“ By the abuse which he made of the solemnity shouldbe purely Fretich, 
all the means entrusted tohim in men ‘the allied sovereigns ‘did not there- 
and money ; fore attend; nor did any of their 
By the abandonment of the troops join the cortege; nevertheless, 
wounded without dressinys, without Lord Castlereagh, who was then “at 
assistance, and without subsistence; Paris, could not deny himself the 
* By various measures, the _conse- rt of accompanying his Royal 
quencés of which were the ruin of the Highness into that city, after meetin; 
towns, the depopulation of the coun- ‘him at the barrier! He immediate 
try, famine, and contagious diseases: took the government of France upok : 
Considering that, for all these himself, as Lieutenant-general of the 
causes, the Imperial Government és- kingdom, till the King’s arrival. The 
tablished by the Senatus Consultum of Senate expressed their concurrenc 
the 28th Floreal, year 12, has ceased on this head, by a decree on the fol- 
to exist, and that the wish manifested lowing day. He officially informe 
by all Frenchmen calls for a order of ‘them that the king would admit the 
things, the first result of which should bases of the new Constitution; for 
€ the restoration of general peace, which see Historical Chronicle. 
and which should also be theeraofa Of ail the vile flatterers of the 
solemn recouciliation of all the states fallen usurper, none was moreé . dis- 
of ‘the great European family : ‘tinguishable for his talents than Car- 
The Senate declares, that Na- dinal Maury; he too, wishing’ to be 
poleon Bonaparte has forfeitgd the vicar of Bray still, had sent in his 
throne, adhesion to the new order of things, 
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little thinking of the mortification 
preparing for him. On Easter Sun- 
day he was getting ready to officiate 
ar the church of Notre Dame in his 
pontificals. The pulpit was already 
prepared, and the episcopal throne 
decorated: but the chapter having 
taken from his eminence the adini- 
nistration of the church, he was de- 
ceived in his expectation, and the 
preparations that had been made 
served for M. La Roue, the arch- 
priest, who performed mass. Not only 
aid his eminence not officiate, but he 
was also obliged to remove from the 
archbishop’s palace. 

So unwilling have been many of the 
prefects of the departments to give 
credit to the late events at Paris, that 
they have refused to adit or suffer 
the couriers from the Provisional Go- 
vernment to pass. It is to this la- 
mentable incredulity that a- battle, 
fought near Toulouse on the 12th, is 
to be imputed. This occurred be- 
tween the armies of Lord Wellington 
and Marshal Soult.—W hen informed 
of the real state of affairs at Paris, the 
Duke of Dalmatia is said to have 
cursed the criminal hand that delayed 
the arrival of the acts of the Senate 
and the Provisional government. Had 
this arrived only eight and forty hours 
sooner, he observed, the lives of many 
thousand brave men would have been 
saved. 

In England, too, we heard of this 
‘unfortunate event almost at the mo- 
ment when the French King, the day 
after his arrival in town, was proceed- 
ing to dine with his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent. The French 
papers have published no particulars, 
‘and for a time, at least, it is probable 
that the whole will be passed over in 
silence. 

The Emperor of Austria, who did 
not accompany the allies to Paris, has 
since visited that city; and, in a 
speech to the Senate, alluded to the 
useless sacrifice of his daughter for ob- 
taining peace. For the happiness of 
Austria, he observed, that it was ne- 
cessary that France should remain 
great, tranquil, and happy. He has 
since visited his daughter, who, it is 
said, will accompany him to Vienna, 
previously to her going to Italy, where 
she and her son are to enjoy the prin- 
cipality of Guastella, It secms that 
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all the allied’ monarchs, directly o 
indirectly, have hoasted of their gene. 
rosity to the French. Lord Castle. 
reagh is also said to have obsefved ty 
some person of consequence in Paris, 
that the Emperor.of Russia had had 
the initiative in generosity; but Eng. 
land, the French would find, would 
not be behind him. Mach happines, 
however, may rationally be expected 
from the change which has. takey 
place. ‘* Man,” says a late weiter, 
* has been. thrown into the crucible 
of adversity; and, after the proces, 
be will come out purer. No rank or 
age has been protected from. the ex. 
periment. Kings, whom etiquette hai 
condemned to seclusion, have been 
dragged by the force of irresistible 
circumstances into a direct and open 
intercourse with their subjects. They 
have thus been enabled to see life in 
all its gradations; they have entered 
the poor man’s cottage; they have 
seen his privations, witnessed his vir- 
tues, and admired his resignation. 
The genial and vivifying power of 
freedom will soon spread the warm in- 
fluence over the black regions-of Po- 
land and Russia, and. the benevolent 
Alexander will add to his immortal 
crown, by gradually effacing every 
vestige of servitude in his vast do- 
minions... The other sovereigns, no 


‘doubt, will emulate his example; and 


this sublime result will arise* from tie 
march to Paris, so much ridiculed by 
fools and knaves,” 

On Wednesday, April 20,, we sav 
the King of France arrive im town 
from Hartwell, in Buckinghamshire, 
escorted by the Prince Regent, and 
received with the joyful acclamations 
of ali ranks of people. On Thursday 


‘he dined with the Prince at Carlton- 


House, and on Saturday morning the 
23d he set out by Jand to Dover, and 
embarked on the day fellowing. He 
was expected to arrive at Paris by 
Thursday at least. Weshall then ex- 
pect very soon to be acquainted with 
the full extent of the magnanimity of 
the allies, and bow far Louis has, or 
has not, consented to sit upon a de 
graded throne. In the meanwhile, it 
is much to be hoped that nothing like 
midnight murder, or foul assassination, 
(though it may becalled retribution) 
will stain the lustre that has hitherto 
attended the conquerors, Should 
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Dunishiment have been intended for 
the fallen usurper, it ought to have 
heen as public as his crimes, Avdif- 
ferent conduct may produce the worst 
consequences. It is not easy to do 
away the impression that each of the 
allied monarchs are conscious that 
something is owing to their fallen ene- 
my, who has more then once given up 
both kingdoms and capitals when in 
his power. By the imprudent treaty of 
Tilsit, after his signal defeat at Fried- 
land, the Emperor of Russia must also 
be convinced that he provoked the 
invasion of his states in 1812. And as 
to his late offer to the Senate; of relea- 
sing the prisoners in his power, he 
knows that this favour had been partly 
requested by the present King, in a 
letter which has beén printed: and 
however vile and detestable the con- 
duct of Bonaparte has been towards 
his own subjects, the allied sovereigns, 
well knowing that he owed the most 
of his misfortunes and his present de- 
pression to his clemency as a ¢con- 
ueror, how seem very prudently de- 
ermined not to imitate his exainple. 

Since writing the above, we have 
Jearnt that the action between Lord 
Wellington and Soult took place 
a small distance from Toulouse, on 
the road to Abi, on the 10th of April. 
The loss of the Spaniards only is 10 
officers of superior rank: Gen. Men- 
dizabel wounded, with Gen. Epellata, 
8 colonels, 155 officers, 1934 men kill- 
ed, and 769 wounded. The French 
defended themselves from their en- 


‘trenychmefts obstinately. The 6th and 


7th British divisions ‘decided, by their 
arrival, the enemy's retreat: he threw 
himself into Toulouse, and evacuated 
it quietly and unmolested, during the 
night, between the 11th and 1th, tak- 
ing the road to Languedoé. — 

It is not confirmed, that the com- 
mandant at Bayonne had been in- 
formed by Sir J. Hope of the change 


‘of affairs at Paris, though hé ‘made an 


unexpected sortie in the night of the 
18th, in which action Gen. Hay of the 
Guards, and Col. H. Sullivan were 
killed; Sir J, Hope wounded, and a 
prisoner; Gen, Stopford wounded, 
with many valuable officers and sol- 
diers, not less than 600 in the whole. 


At Toulouse it was said Marshal Soult 


had resolved to bury himself and his 
army in its ruins; but the voice of 
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reason and humanity gained the as- 
cendancy in his breast. He yielded 
to forces equal in courage and supe- 
rior in number. At ten the next 
morning Lord Wellington arrived 
with his.staff, and the citizens joyfully 
declared for the Bourbons. In the 
evening his Lordship appeared at the 
theatre. 

General Carnot, who commands at 
Antwerp, has, in answer to a summons 
sent him by the Crown Prince, replied, 
that as soon as the government shall 
be definitively and incontestibly esta- 
blished upon its new bases, he will 
hasten to obey its orders. Admiral 
Verheul has also opened a negocia- 
tion, which is in a fair train, and in 
the mean while he suffers all trading- 
vessels to navigate the Texel without 
interruption. 


A remarkable trait in one of the de- 


‘crees of the French Provisional ‘Go- 


vernment has, for obvious reasons, 
been very little noticed in our news- 
papers; viz. “ That no address, pro- 
clamation, public journal, or private 
writing, contain injurious expressions 
against the government overthrown, 
the cause of the country being too 
noble to adopt such means.” 


Bonaparte’s actual departure, after 
many unfounded reports of it, seems 
really to have taken place on the 20th 
inst. The French papers say he left 
Fontainbleau at eleven in the fore- 
noon, followed by fourteen carriages. 
His escort required sixty post horses. 
‘Four commissioners of the allied pow- 
ers accompany him, with four officers 
of his household, among others his 
baker. Very few military men are 
gone with him. At the moment of 
his departure be addressed the officers 
and subalterns of the old guard, still 
about his person, nearly in these 
words : 


“1 bid you farewell. For these 20 
years that we have been together, [have 
been satisfied with you. i have always 
found you on the road to glory. All 
the powers of Europe have taken up 
arms against me: part of my Generals 
have betrayed their duty. With you 
and the brave men who remained 
faithful to me, I bave for three years 
preserved France from civil war, by 


\ causing (say the French editors) even 


the women, who did not like to be 
2T 
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starved,'to be shot at Caen, in Nor- 
mandy. , 

** Be faithful to the new king whom 
France has chosen, aud forsake not 
your dear country, which bas been too 
dong unfortunate. Lament net my 
fate. (I shall be happy when I know 
that you are so. | could have been 
_satished to die; but I wish still to pur- 

sue the road to glory. I will write the 
history of our achievements. 
_ “- Leapnot embrace you all, but I 
will embrace your General. Come, 
Generai—(He embraced him). Bring 
me the eagle: let me embrace him 
too.—Ah! dear eagle, may the hisses 
I give thee resound in the cars of pos- 
terity. Adieu, my children! Adieu, 
my brave companions! Once more 
encompass me.” 


The staff, accompanied by the four 
-eommissioners, then formed a circle 
around him. Bonaparte now got into 
the carriage. At that moment he 
could not hide his confusion, and he 
dropped some tears. In going he call- 
ed for Constant, his first valet de 
chambre; but he had concealed him- 
self, though he had on thé preceding 
day received from Bonaparte a present 
of 50,000 francs. He is to embark at 
St. Tropez for the island of Elba. It 


is said that his brothers, Joseph and 
Jerome, in endeavouring to persuade 
the Empress to go with him, almost 


used violence, but in vain. Madame 
de Montesquieu and another French 
‘lady ate to attend her to Vienna as 
*governesses to the child. The Eng- 
ish officer who accompanies Bona- 
arte, is Colonel Campbell. The 
rench Generals, Bertrand and Duta- 
loy, go with him to Elba. The lines 
of Pype may now be realised in Bona- 
parte: 
“his was indecd _ 
A naine‘at which the world grew pale!” 


And, as a Jater writer has observed, 
“4s if to impress on our minds the 
vanity and emptiness of human specu- 
lation, we have witnessed him to the 
very last provoking the danger any 
other than himself would with facility 
have shunned. By a wonderful in- 
stance of retribution, we owe the re- 
storation of general tranquillity to the 
very man who had for a time so come 


lics.owe their catry inte Paris—to bial: 


-” 
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Slate of Public Affairs. 


_More than one physician should 
ways be consulted. 
pletely destroyed it. ‘To bim the a 
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the Bourbons owe their restoration 
aud to. him the whole world will be 
indebted for the blessings of com. 
inerce and lengthened repose." By 
bis astonishing rise and bis prosperity 
we were chastised; by-his declension 
and his adversity -we are healed; and 
had it not been for Lis own modeiation 
whilst in prosperity, the allies would 
never have had an opportunity of 
shewing their's. After all, ifany event 
attending this revolution should make 
for the liberties of the people, it may 
be the consideration that the French 
did not renounce Bonaparte because 
he was av usurper, but because he had 
violated the constitution. The Bour- 
bons, accepting the.throne on. this 
condition, tacitly acknowledge the 
right of the saoall to renounce them, 
should they also violate the laws they 
accept. 
DOMESTIC. 


As most of the events, interestin 
at home, relate to i!luminations, balls 
and fetes, public ‘rejéicings, &c. ac- 
counts of ‘these will be found’ in our 
Historical and Provincial departments, 


In Parliament little business of great 
national interest has been tramsacted 
since the rupture of the late negocia- 
tion at Chatillon was announced , by 
Lord Liverpool in the Lords, and by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the Commons. A niotion made for 
the production of the correspoudence 
which led to this event, has been re- 
sisted as improper, in consequence of 
the new turn of affairs, With satis- 
faction we hear of a motion made b: 
Mr. Rose for leave to bring in a bill 
for the regulation of private mad- 
houses, by a repeal of the 14th of the 
King relative to the same. One of 
the clauses of Mr. Rose's bill will eng- 
ble the sheriff of the county, accouts 
panied by a physician, to visit all pri- 
vate madbouses ; and another will pre- 
vebt any person being seut to those 
horrid receptacles without the autho- 
rity of a physician. But this will not 
be enough anless the power of sending 
a person there be taken ont of the 
hands of a single apothecary, an in- 
terested inspector of cases of inessty. 
al- 
Aud when these 
places of confinesent are visited the 

asters should ever be sutlered to be 
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resent, to dverawe and terrify the un- of a definitive treaty of peace. It is, 
frtanate peisons who” may be exa- however, in contemplation, we under- 
mined. ‘These visits should never be stand, to reduce it to two and a half 
made at stated timés, and a heavy pe- per cent. each quarter; according to 
nalty should be inflicted upon masters which arrangement government will 
and keepers who should conceal their be accommodated in winding up the 
patients from the inspecting visitors, expenses of the war, while the plan 
—Lord Stanhope has given notice in intended will be a matter of little dif- 
the Lords of some abusés, which he ference to the public, as the tax will 
said was sufficient to harrow up the be gradually diminished and fitially 
soul. reduced in the course of a year. , 

Among other grievances attendant ‘The late hoax upon the Stock Ex- 
upon war, that of monopoly is likely change is likely to turn out rather a 
to be turned to feed upon itself. Cattle serious affair. he London Grand 
and corn are rapidly declining in se- Jury assembled on Wediesday the 
veral places; ‘this causes the demon- 27th, being collected at twelve o'clock, 
strations of jay for approaching’ peace Mr. Lavie, the solicitor for the prose- 
to be mixed withagloom. Morethan cution, attended at the- Indictment 
50,000 French prisoners will now leave Office, Old Bailey, with the indict-- 
the country, and already niore than ment, and the witnesses jn support of 
6000 persons hayé applied at the the several allegations it eontained, 
Transport Office for passports. Most The names of the persons included i 
of these are persons of opulence and the indictment are,Charles Rando 
eharacter; and such reductions of in- Berenger; Sir ‘Thomas, . pcm | 
tome, &c, must take place among called Lord Cochrane; Andrew Coch- 
those who have profited by the war as rane Johustone, Esq.; Richard Ga- 
will, with other consequences attend- thorne Butt; Ralph Sandom; Alex- 
jng a peace, produce a change almost ander M‘Rae; John Peter Holloway ; 
worthy the name of arevolution. Our and Henry Lyte. The witnesses were 
colonial prodace will no longer be forty in number, including Admiral 
sent out in subsidies: the last to Aus- Foley, and the boy who first took him 
tria, landed at ‘Trieste, consisted of the news. The post boys who drove 
33,000 quintals of sugar, 500 quintais the mock French officer to town were 
of nutmegs, atid the same of cloves also-preseut; and in consequence of 
aud mace; bark, rhubarb, and inusk the great number of witnesses and the 
were to be the next. Care also it mass of evidence to be gone through, 
seems will be required to prevent the it was not till half-past six in the even- 
French from underselling us in the ing that the Jury found a true bill 
article of fine cloth.. According to agajnst all the parties, who are charged 
an act of Parliament, the income tax witha conspiracy and a misdemeanor, 
¢xpires six months after the signing 
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sertation for 1861S. Gained by J.C. 
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The Woodman’s Hut; a Melo-Dra- 
matic Romance, in Three Acts, as per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal Drury- 
Lane. . 2s. 

Kenney's Debtor and Creditor; 2 
Comedy, in Five Acts, as performed 
at the Theatre Royal Covent Garden. 
5s. EDUCATION, 

Rabenhorst’s Dictionary of the Ger- 
man and English Languages: in Two 
Part. By G. H. Norhden, LL.D. 
8g. 12mo. 2Is. ¢ 

. Keith’s Elements of Plane Geome- 
try; containing the First Six Books 
of Euclid. From the text of Dr. Sim- 
son. 8vo. 
HISTORY. 

The New Annual Register, or Ge- 
neral Repository of History, Politics, 
and Literature. For the Year 1813. 
Svo, 20s. , 

Historical Sketches of Politics and 
Public Men. For the Year 1813. 8s. 

LAW. 

Bills of Costs and Allowances in the 
Court of King’s Bench, according to 
the present Scale of Allowance. 8vo. 
3s. 

Thornt6n'’s Compendium of the 
Laws recently passed for regulating 
the Trade with the East Indies. 7s. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

Smyth's Treatise on Hydrocepha- 
lus, or Dropsy of the Brain. 8vo. 6s. 

Goodlad’s Practical Essay on the 
Diseases of the Vessels and Glands of 
the Absorbent System. 8vo. 7s.6d. 

Kentish’s Account of Baths, and of 
a Madeira House at Bristol; with a 
Drawing and Desctiption of a Palmo- 
meter. 3s.6d. 

Letters addressed to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Kent on Consump- 
tion; with Remarks on artificial or 
equable Temperature in the Treatment 
of that Disease. By T. Sutton, M.D. 
2s. i/MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Olio of Biographical and Lite- 
rary Anecdotes and Memoranda, ori- 
ginal and selected. By W. Davis.— 


cr. 3s. 

The Oxford University. Calendar. 
For the Year 1814. 5s. 

Peck's ‘Annual Racing Calendar; 
containing an Account of the Plates, 
Stakes, Matches, &c. &c. For 1913. 
12@mo. 7%. 
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De Bonapaité, et Bourbons, e 
de Ja Necessité. Part. Lk Che. 
teaubriand. 4s. 

The Plymouth, Plymouth-Dock, and 
Stonehouse General Directory, fo; 
1814. 2s. sewed. : 

Letters addressed to Two absent 
Daughters. By Mrs. Rundell. fe. &s, 

Mansell's Free Thoughts upon Me- 
thodists, Actors, and the Influence of 
the Stage. 8vo. 9s. 

Dunlap’s History of Fiction; being 
a critical Account of the most cele: 
brated Prose Works of Fiction, ‘from 
the earliest Greck Romances to the 
Novels of the present Age. 3 vols. 
cr. 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

Anecdotes of Musie¢, historical and 
biographical; in a Series of Letters 
from a Gentleman to his Daughter, 
By A. Burgh, A.M. 3 vols. 12mo.—~ 
3ls. Gd. 

School for Good Living, or a Lite- 
rary and Historical Essay on the Eu- 
ropean Kitchen. fe. 

Travels at Home, and Voyages by 
the Fire-side: for the Instruction and 
Entertainment of Young Persons. @ 
vols, Gs. 

Bond's Letters of a Village Govern- 
ess, descriptive of Rural Scenery avd 
Manners; with Anecdotes of High- 
Jand Children. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Anderson's Canada; or a View of 
the Importance of the British Ameii- 
can Colonies, $¥o. 10s.6d. 

The Christian Conqueror; or Mos- 
cow burnt, and Paris saved. 

The Rights of Literature, or an En- 
quiry into the Policy and Justice of 
the Claims of certain Public Libra- 
ries on al] the Publishers and Authors 
of the United Kingdom for Eleven 
Copies on the best Paper of every mew 
Publication. By J. Britton, F.S.A, 
Ss. 

The Origin, Object, and Operation 
of the Apprentice Laws; with their 
Application to Times past, present, 
ar:|tocome. 1s a hn 

Some Account of the proposed Im- 
provements of ‘the Western Part of 
London. 8vo. 14s. 

The Cambridge University Calen- 
dar, for the Year 1814. 12mo. 5s.6d. 

Dawson's Causes of the Poverty of 
Nations. §vo.  10s.6d. 

Abernethy'’s Enquiry into the Pro- 
bability and Ratidnality of Mr. Hup- 
tey’s Theory of Life. Svo. 4s.6d. 
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* .NOVELS. f 1 POETRY. 

The Labronazos, or ‘a Spaniard in The Poet's Rystor, or a Peep at 
London. 2 vols. Parpassus. 1s.6d. 

The Victim of Intoterance, or the England Victorious: a Poem upon 


; . : 3 . the Capture of the American Frigate 
Hermit of Killaraey. “By B-‘Torrens. (i co veake by the British Frinate 


: The Seataheegnen: By A. F. Hol- ph ge ite June Ist, 113. By Lieut, 
gt 5 - Montagu. 3s. mit ie ‘ 
stein. 3 vols. 15s. ‘The Poems of Thomas. Gray, with 


il ols. 
uae Byseey Ce roe critical Notes, a Life of the Author, 

Vaults of Lepant. ByT. Tackett, and an Essay an his Poetry. By the 
Esq. S vols. -158. Rev. J. Mitford. 8vo, 19s. 
of St. Elian’s, or the Cursing Well: 4 
POLITICS AND POLITICAL. ECO- Poem. By Charlotte Wardle. 8vo, 

NOMY. - 6s, ; 

A free Inquiry into the Merits and Taylor's Poems, er Miscellaneous 
Defects of Lord Redesdale’s Bil, — Metricals; amorous, moral, pathetic, 
Addressed to the Right. Hon. Lord &c. fc. 6s. ; 

Sidmouth. By a Barrister. 4s. Fa — cr. $vo. Qs; 

The Parliamentary History of Eng- nes a an ge sey 
jand, from the earliest Period to the g,,° g, = a : 
Vest. oe: Vol. XX. royal 8vO.— — Oge to Napoleon Bonaparte. By 

3. , 

An Address to the Public; shewin Lore Bae See. or the Fall of 
how a good Peace may be obtained pora A Dacss. in Two Parts. . 3s 
with Justice to our Allies, and without Acmialon at the Deliverance of 
the Sacrifice of National Honour. 4s, dsonen, "By C. Knight é 

A View of the State of the Nation The Commun of Reynoks: 8 
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HISTORICAL 


ILLUMINATIONS IN Lonpon. 

N Tuesday, April 5, the news, 

that the allies had entered Paris 
on the Stst of March, burst upon us 
from all quarters. On the Friday fol- 
lowing, we heard of Bonaparte's re- 
signation; when, in consequence of a 
notice given by Lord Bathurst, that 
the public offices would be illumi- 
nated for three nights, to celebrate the 
overthrow of Bonaparte and the re- 
storation of happiness to the civilized 
world, the metropolis was very genc- 
rally illuminated on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday evenings, the 11th, 
12th, and 18th inst. The streets were 
crowded to excess by persons of all 
ranks, in whose hats and bosoms the 
white cockade and sprigs of laurel 
were conspicuous. Thousands of the 
carriages of the nobility and gentry 
were also seen parading the principal 
avenues of the town, théir servants 
and their horses decorated with a pro- 
fusion of white ribbons and laurel 
branches. From many houses too 
were displayed the colours of France 
and England united. Nothing, in 
fact, could exceed the enthusiastic de- 
light which seemed to be felt by all 
orders, in the prospect of once nore 
seeing the lily of France and the lion 
of Great Britain, united in bonds of 
mutual friendship and peace. The 
illuminations at Carlton House were 
among the most splendid exhibited. 
The columns in front were encircled 
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with spiral lines af lamps. The cor- 
nices and other parts of the building 
were also studded with lamps; along 
the front were the following words :—~ 
** Russia, Ausiria, Vivent les Bourbons, 
Prussia, England.” — Transparencies 
were very numerous. Among those 
which attracted particular attention 
was that at the Rev. Rowland Uill’s 
chapel, in Blackfriar’s-road. A large 
scroll, headed with the words, “* The 
Tyrant is fallen,” gave the. following 
quotations from sacred writ :— 


** And the pride of thine heart bath 
deeeived thee, thou that dwellest ia the 
clefts of the rock, whose habitation is 
high, that saith in bis heart, who shall 
bring me down to the gronnd? Though 
thou exalt thyself as the eagle, and though 
thou set thy nest among the clouds, thence 
will | bring thee down, saith the Lord.’ 
—Ohbad. 3, 4. 

** Therefore, O ve Judges, be just; 


‘learn righteousness, ye princes of the 


earth."' 


_ Underneath was a representation of 
the emblems of peace, the lion sitting 
down with the lamb, the implements 
of agriculture, the view of a. village 
church, and the sea in the back 
ground, covered with commerce; the 
whole denoting the repose to which 


the world may. now look forward. 


Transparencies were by no incans 
confined to the higher orders of so- 
ciety. Among others which met the 
view, was one in the shop window of 
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a hair-dresser in. Drury-lane, repre- 
senting om one side the fallen despot 
of France, seated in a chair, the bot- 
tom of which appeared to be filled 
with spikes. On his right stood bis 
satanic Majesty, with a red-hot saw, 
with which he was going to shave him, 
while am ‘mp of the grim. monarch 
Jathered the wretched Napoleon with 
flaming brimstone. As a contrast 
to this, Louis XVIII. wasseen in ano- 
ther part of the. shop, seated on an 
elegant couch, his crown lying in. his 
Jap, while the master of the shop, we 
presume, dressed io his best, perform- 
ed the duties of his calling in a style 
of great elegance. Under this unzque 
éesign were the following lines :— 


** While Boney by the D—— is shaved, 
All the world doth rejoice at his fall, 
The true King of France from ruin is 


saved, 
So huzza! boys, I pray you, one and 
all.” 


‘As this display perfectly suited the 
taste of the barber's friends, it was 
very warmly applauded, and was con- 
sidered the more meritorious, from its 
being all his own composition. _ 
- Over a cook's shop, in Fleet-street, 
the inscription was, ** John Buli him- 
self again.” —Jobo Bull was seated at 
a table, with a captivating slice of 
roast beef on his .plate, a bottle of 
brandy in the centre, a huge plum 
pudding above, aud at the extremity 
a large loaf, with 7d. inarked upon it. 
A body of sailors; from Wapping, 
took their stations on board a ship 
with four wheels; and, by the assist- 
ance of horses, made a cruize through 
the principal streets of the metropolis. 
The white Hag was displayed in the 
rigging, and the tare stopped at the 
public buildings to give three cheers. 
At Carlton House, on Wednesday 
evening, the great gates on the east 
and west were thrown open, and six 
hogsheads of strong ale were trundled 
out into the street, for the populace 
to regale themselves with. In a mo- 
ment the heads of each cask were 
staved; aud, for want of a better sub- 
stitute, the mob took their hats to 


drink the beer out of. ‘The screaming 


of the women, the huzzaing of the 
men, the firing of guns and pistols, 
rent the skies. Drums, truopets, 
horys, hand-bells, tarrowliones and 


cleavers, added to the getieral con- 
fusion, (We are happy te say that no 
material accident happened during 
the whole of these public rejoicings. 





Entrance of the Kine of France 
into LONDON, 


Upwards of four hundred years 
have elapsed since the metropolis of 
the British empire has beheld an ac- 
knowledged King of France within its 
wails. And though, at that time, the 
exultation arising fram foreign suc- 
cesses accompanied his entrance, yet 
it must have been surpassed by. that 
which was evinced on the day when 
Louis the Eighteenth made his first 
public entry into London. The delay 
of his arrival was owing to indispo- 
sition, and to his very infirm state, 
arising from repeated attacks of the 
gout. However; on Munday, (April 
18th) his Majesty felt himself so much 
better, that he sent an express to the 
Prince Regent and his own relatives 
in this country, that he would under- 
take the journey on Wednesday the 
20th; and arrangements were, made 
accordingly for the memorable event, 
of a King of France making his public 
entry into the metropolis of Great 
Britain, acéompaniecd by the ostensible 
sovereign of these realms in the per- 
son of the Prince Regent. 

Every Court arrangement was 


made to give way to sult the hing of - 


France's convenience to enter London 
in state, and new arrangements were 
made. ‘The Duchess of Oldenburg 
postponed her intended journey to 
Windsor, on Wednesday, on a visit to 
the Queen, forsome days. ‘The Queen 
and Princesses, on receiving notice of 
the King of France's intention to be 
in town, also signified their royal 
commands to have the honour of meet- 
ing him in Loudon. 

The Lord Chamberlain issued the 
following notice on the occasion, to 
about 200 distinguished personages. 

* The Lord Chamberlain is com- 
manded by the Prince Regent to in- 
vite toadress party, on Thurs- 
day evening, 2ist April, at.a quarter 
before nine o'clock, tohave the ho- 
nour of meeting her Majesty the 
Queen, and his Majesty the King of 
France. } 

** Carlton House.” 
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Soon after four o'clock on Wednes- 
day morning, the royal carriages and 
horses intended to form the procession, 
left Lotidon for Stanihore; there two 
meet the King of France. As it was 
generally supposed his Majesty would 
set out at an early hour, from the 
Marquis of Abercorn’s, at Stanmore, 
all those who felt anxious to obtaib a 
view of the procession on the road, 
were in motion before nine o'clock ; 
and, long before twelve, an immense 
concourse of people were sé¢en forc- 
ing their way fromevery part of the 
town, towards Hyde Park Corner. 
From ‘the top of Oxford-street, to 
that part of the Edgware-road, where 
it is intended to wnite the Regent and 
Paddington Canals, a row of carriages, 
of various descriptions, filled each side 
of the way —The foot-way: was filled 
with pedestrians; and the centre of the 
road scarcely afforded sufficient room 
for the immense multitude of coaches, 
eabriolets, landaus, gigs, and tax-carts, 
which were proceeding with as much 
expedition as possible towards Kil- 
burn Wells —Beyond the Regent's 
Canal, the obstructions, at the side of 
the road were less numerous, but the 
centre presented a very interesting and 
animated spectacle. A string of car- 


riages extended almost as far as the eye 


could reach, flanked by an immense 
body of equestrians, every individual 
wearing the white cockade, generally 
accompanied by a sprig of laurel. 

The little village of Kilburn was 
crouded to excess—many elegaut fa- 
milies having alighted there, and paid 
a very high price for windows, in the 
meanest tenements, in consequence of 
a squadron of the tlorse Guards being 
stationed there who were to act as an 
escort to his Majesty from thence. It 
was therefore, imagined, that some 
little delay would take place at Kil- 
burn, and much anxiety prévailed to 
procure accommodation in so favour- 
able a situation. 

At the top of Oxford-street, at 
Hyde Park Corner, and in Piccadilly, 
considerably beyond Albemarle-street, 
the throng of carriages principally be- 
longing to persons of the first rank, 
was so great, that much inconvenience 
ensued, when the procession approach- 
ed: and it demanded the utmost exer- 
tions of the constables, of whom a 
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large body were in attendance, aided 
by the soldiery, who pavaded the 
streets, to make toom for it to pass. 
Every window on the road that com. 
manded a view of thescene, was occu: 
pied—every wall and évery gate way 
taken possession of—every tree was 
inhabited. And amongst those who 
were obliged to content themselves 
with a peep, suéd dio, at the procession, 
we observed a great number of ladies, 
apparently holding a respectable class 
in sdciety. Many of sh houses on 
the road displayed the white flag, 
bearing the fleur de lis, and ornament- 
ed with brauches of laurel.—Such was 
the general appearance, out of town.— 
In town, particularly in Hyde Park, 
and its immediate neighbourhood, the 
bustle was still greater. ‘I'he gates at 
the top of Oxtord-street, Park lane, 
Hyde Park Corner, and Piccadilly, 
were almost impassable. ‘The car- 
riages, which were stationed two, and 
even, in some instances, three deep, 
were filled with elegant company, 
principally females. ‘The windows in 
Piccadilly exhibited a blaze of beauty 
and fashion. Many of the balconies 
were ornamented with festoons and 
rosettes of white ribbon, intermingled 
with laurel leaves —The white cock- 
ade was universally worn—and such 
was the.joy and exultation which 
beamed in every countenance, and 
was breathed from every tongue, that 
one would almost suppose the scene 
was passing in the capital of France, 
and not in that of Great Britain, 
About one o'clock, ber Majesty, 
Princesses Elizabeth and Mary, arriv- 
ed at the Queen's Palace, from Wind- 
sor. The Prince Regent, after giving 
an audience to Earl Bathurst, and re- 
eeiving dispatches from Sir Thomas 
Tyrwhitt, brought by Mr. Sylvester, 
the King’s Messenger, who arrived at 
Carlton- house, which we understand 
state, that the Queen of Wirtemberg 
has postponed her visit to this coun- 
try, ov account of indisposition, bis 
Royal Highness left Carlton- house, in 
his travelling carriage, for Stanmore, 
at half-past twelve o'clock, attended 
by the Duke of Montrose, the master 
of the horse, and Viscount Melbourne, 
the lord in waiting. His Royal High- 
ness was drawn by four beautifu! bays, 
drove by his postillions, in white 
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jackets, white hats, and white cock- 
ades in them, all emblematical of 
the occasion, with three outriders 
jn the royal liveries, and white 
cockades, 

The Grand Duchess of Oldenburg 
sent invitations to the Queen, Prin- 
cesses Elizabeth, Mary, and Charlotte 
of Wales, to come to Pulteney Elatel; 
to see the royal procession, which they 
all accepted except. her Majesty, and 
went to visit the royal. Duchess upon 
this rejoicing . occasion, at . three 
‘o'clock, when a most sumptuous hot 
lunch was served up by Mr. Escudier. 
There were also present,to join the 
Royal party the Russian, Ambassador, 
Countess Leiven, General Taikescoff 
and lady, Baron Nicholai.and lady, 
and about twenty others, 

The most excellent regulations and 
orders were laid down. and. put. in 
force by the military, the Bow-street, 
and other police officers, from Albe- 
marle-street, to the road, ip the pro- 
cession, &c.; we particularly allude 
to the exclusion of carriages and 
hersemen-from Hyde Park: and the 
arranger of this new regulation. de- 
serves the highest credit, as-it enabied 
the mass of the people to behold the 
reyal and gratifying spectacle, with 
perfect ease and safety; whereas if 
carriages and horsemen had beeu ad- 
mnitted, they. would have caused. great 
confusion and danger, and inte: rupted 
the gratification of all ranks of people. 
A guard of honour was marched into 
Piccadilly, in. white gaiters,. with the 
state colours, decorated with bunches 
of white ribbon; .the band in their 
state clothes, who played opposite Pul- 
teney Hotel, to the femate roya! party, 
who were repeatedly cheered by the 
Public, when they were at the win- 
dows, 

The Marquis of Abercorn. invited 
the Prince Regent, the Kingof France, 
&c. to his mansion house, the Priory, 
near Stanmore, which, however, was 
declined. The Prince Regent arrived 
at the Abercorn Arms Inn, at Sfan- 
nore, about two o'clock, where the 
procession was to proceed from, The 
town of Stanmore exhibited the most 
novel sight possible to be conceived ; 
there was not a house but exhibited 
tokens of respect by the embiems of 
white—some, to shew their zeal to a 
great extent, actually displayed shcets 
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and pillow cases; The principal part 
of the nobility and gentry of that part 
of the country, and in fact every per 
son who could muster.a horse, went 
on horseback a mile out of the town, 
to accompany him into Stanmore: and 
when the King had got within a short 
distance of the town, the populace, 
who had become extremely numerous, 
took the horses from his carriage and 
drew him into town. 

On the arrival of the carriage at the 
Abercorn Arms Inn, we are concerned 
td say the King was so infirm, he was 
obliged to be lifted out of the car- 
riage by his servants; the Prince 
Regent was at the door of the inn tm 
readiness to receive his Majesty, and 
his Royal Highness received him ac- 
cording to the. custom of the French 
nation, by embracing bim; they con- 
versed in the French language. The 
King was dressed in blue and geld, 
resembling the Windsor_uniform.— 
The Prince Regent was dressed in full 
regimentals, with his Russian and 
English orders. His-Royal Highness 
was attended by, besides the lord-in 
waiting ahd master of the horse, Mr. 
Herbert, groom in waiting; Colonel 
Bloomfield, principal equery ; Gene- 
ral Hammoud, equery in waiting; 
Master Smith, page-of honour; Earl 
Harrington, gold stick, silverstick in 
waiting; gentlemen ushers, &c. &c. 

The procession being formed, it be- 
gan to move in the following order at 
twenty minutes.past three:— 

One hundred gentlemen on -horse- 
back—Horse trumpeters, in their 
splendid gold lace dress—A numerous 
party of the Royal Horse G tardsSix 
royal. carriages, each drawn by six 
bays, the servants with white cockades; 
an out-rider to each carriage—A party 
of the Royal Horse Guards—Lastly, 
came the royal state carriage, in which 
were the King of France, the Duchess 
D'Angouleme, the Prince de Conde, 
and the Prince Regent, drawn by eight 
of the royal cream-coloured horsés— 
An officer of the Royal Horse Guards 
riding at each window, and followed 
by a numerous party of horse, which 
closed the procession. 

They proceeded at a slow trot till 
they came to Kilburn, when they 
commenced a walking pace, and a 
groom to each horse was added, It is 
impossible to describe the respect and 
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tejoicings shewn by the people on the 
road—laurels, white ribbons, &c. were 
displayed, as they were in London, in 
great. profasion. On the entrance of 
the procession into Hrde Mark, and 
as it.passed throuch it, the scene there 
exhibited is easier to conceive than 
describe; the motion of the crowd in 
the wide part of the Park, was like 
an uncontrulled torreat. The pro- 
cession arrived at Hyde Park Corner, 
éxactly at haif past five o'clock, and 
proceeded along Piccadilly at a slow 

ce, amidst the shouts of the popu- 
ace aud congratulations of the crowd- 
ed houses, the compliments of the 
royal party at Pulteney Hotel, éc. 
Among the emblems of tejoicings, 
those of Devonshire House were the 
most conspicuous: over each gate were 
new English and French colours, and 
bows of laurel. 

When they arrived at Grillon’s ho- 
tel, in Albermarle-street, a temporary 
platform was made even with the pas- 
sage, to prevent the King experienc- 
ing any inconvenience from ascend- 
ing the steps. The Prince Regent 
condacted his Majesty to his apart- 
ment, where about 100 of the French 
nobility were in readiness to receive 
him. On entering the apartment for 
his reception, after receiving the 
obeisance of the company, the fol- 
lowing conversation took place he- 
tween his Majesty and the Prince Re- 
gent :— 

The Prince Regent— Your Ma- 
jesty will permit me to offer you my 
beartiest congratulations upon that 
great event which has always been 
amongst the warmest of my wishes, 
and which must eminently contribute 
to the happiness not only of your Ma- 
jesty’s people, but to the repose and 
happiness of all other nations. I am 
sure I may add, that my own senti- 
ments and feelings are in unison with 
those of the universal British nation, 
and that the triumph and transport 
with which your Majesty will be re- 
ceived in your own capital, can 
scarcely exceed the joy and satisfac- 
tion which your Majesty's restoration 
to the- throne ef your ancestors, has 
created in the capital of the British 
Empire.” 

The King of France.—** Your Roy- 
al Uighness will accept my most sin- 
cere and grateful thanks fur your Royal 
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Highness’s congratulation—for the 
invariable kindness with which 1 have 
been treated ‘by your Royal Highness 
and by every member of your illus- 
tiious house. It is to your Royal High- 
ness's councils—to this great country, 
and to the constancy of its people, 
that I shall always ascribe, ander pro- 
vidence, the restoration of our house 
to the throne of our ancestors, and 
that state of affairs which promises to 
heal the wounds, to calm the passions, 
and to restore ve __ tranquillity, 
and prosperity of all nations.” 

The Prince Regent.—“* Your Ma- 
jesty views my conduct with too par- 
tialaneye. 1 can claim no merit but 
the performance ofa duty to which 
inclination and every consideration 

rompted me. Amd surely your Ma- 
jJesty will allow that the performance 
of it has been well rewarded by those 
events which call forth our present 
congratulations. May your Majesty 
long reign in peace, happitmess, and 
honour !” 

The King of France.—-“* Your Royal 
Highness must allow me to add, that I 
have butfeebly expressed all the grate- 
ful feelings of my heart, feelings which 
I shall retain to the last moment of my 
life, for the unabated kindness and 
the generous protection with which 
your Royal Highness and your nobie 
nation have bonoured me and all the 
members of my ‘house, and all those 
loyal men attached to it, daring our 
residence in this great and happy 
country.—May its greatness and hap- 
piness be eternal >” 

His Majesty and the Prince Regent 
both spoke in French. His Majesty 
then assisted by the Prince De Conde, 
and the Duke de Bourbon, taking the 
ribband of the Order of Saint Esprit 
from his own shoulder, and the star 
from his breast, invested the Prince 
with it, declaring his happiness, that it 
should be spor his Highness le 
should first have the honour of con- 
ferring that ancient order, upon his 
restoration. 

This ceremony took place in the 
parlour, into which his Majesty was 
conducted by the Prince Regent whose 
arm he held. Finding bimself over- 
come with fatigne, his Majesty seated 
himself in aw arm chair, with his 
Roval Highness the Prince Regent and 
the Duchess D’Augeuleme upon his 
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right, and the Duke of York on his 
left, the Duke de Bourbon and Prince 
of Conde in front, with all his suite, 
surrounding him. The Marquis of 
Hertford and Earl Cholmondeley were 
behindthechair. ‘The Austrian, Rus- 
sian, Spanish, and Port se ambas- 
sadors, with the British ministeys, were 
also in the circle. After some further 
conversation, filled..with mutual re- 

ard, his Royal Highness took his: 
eave. At parting he saluted his Ma- 
jesty several times, which was returned 
by his Majesty with the most tender 
emotion. [is Royal Highness then 
successively saluted the Duke de Bour- 
_bon and the Prince de-Conde; and 
taking the hand of the Duchess of An- 
gouleme, he kissed it with fervour and 
devotion, His Royal. Highness then 
entered his carriage, and drove to 
Caviton-house, through -an immense 
crowd, who-hailed him as he passed 
with the most joyful acclamations, 
suchas, ** The Prince, anddlid Eng- 
land. for ever. f'—“* The Prince and 
‘Roast Beef !°—The Prince-and Plum- 
pudding !"°—* The Bourbons for ever !” 
Louis the XVEIEth for ever !” 

After his Royal Highness had with- 
drawn, his Majesty and suite sat down 
to a superb dinner at half past six, 
which was prepared in-the back par- 
lour—the party consisted of twelve. 
fhe Prince de Conde and:the Du- 
chess d'Angoulemeat the head of the 
table, his Majesty on the left, the Duc 
de Bourbon, with the Archbishop of 
Reims at the bottom. During the 
whole of Wednesday the eastern part 
of the-metrapolis was completely de- 

‘ serted. The city actually emptied it- 
self into Westminster. About six 
o'clock’ its ‘population. began to fill 
Oxford-street and the Strand on its 
return home. 

On Thursday, the Qist, the King of 
France received the congratulations of 
a great number of .persuns at Grillon’s 
Hotel, Albemarle-street. All the vi- 
sitors came in full court dresses. Al- 
most all the Royal Dukes, the Cabinet 
Ministers, Foreign Ambassadors, the 
officers and attendants of the royal 
households, &o. paid their respects to 
his Majesty. Albemarle-street was 
thronged with carriages during the 
whole of theday. In the evening his 
Majesty went in state to dine with the 
Queen and Prince Regent at Carlton- 
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house, when he was solemnly invested 
by bis Royal Highness with the insig- 
nia of the Order of the Garter; a 
Chapter being beld for that purpose. 
His Majesty, atthe same time, con- 
ferred the order of the Holy Ghost on 
the Duke of York. — : 


——s 


Departure of his Majesty. 

The departure of the French King 
having been fixed for Saturday morn- 
ing the 23d inst. an escort of horse 
guards, who were to accompany his: 
Majesty on his journey, proceeded to 
Albermaile-street ai six o'clock, and’ 
drew up opposite Grillon'’s Hotel. 
They were followed by a detachment 
of the Foot Guards in their full-dress 
uniforms, who lined the street to pre- 
vent the pressure of the populace, 
thousands of whom, notwithstandimg 
the earliness of the hour, were as- 
sembled to takea last view of the King, 
and to evince their respect for a mo- 
narch, from whose restorationso much 
advantage may justly be expected to 
result to this country and to Europe. 

Soon after seven o'clock the Prince 
of Conde and the Duke de. Bourbow 
arrived at Grillon’s, and found their 
illustrious relation. They were soon, 
joined by the Dukes of Sussex and 
Kent, who attended to take. a last fare- 
well of Louis. The former was at- 


‘tired in full-dress Highland uniform, 


and was on horsehack; he was re- 
ceived by the populace with the most 
affectionate expressions of pleasure, 
They were introduced to the King 
immediately on their artival, and were 
received by his Majesty in the most 
cordial manner. At half-past seven, 
the last levee of the King in London 
was distinguished by the arrival af 
the Duchess D’Angouleme, who came 
in her own carriage to. take leave of 
her royal! uncle. Fler Royal Highness 
was cheered by. the populace with the 
warmest demoustratiops. of respect ; 
and after remaining about a quarter of 
an hour with the King, of whom she 
took a most affectionate farewell, she 
was reconducted to her carriage by 
the Duke of Kent, who had to escort 
her for several yards thréugh the 
crowd. During her progress every 
head was uncovered, and the air nee 
sounded with enthusiastic huzzas: she 
appeared deeply affected and was al- 
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most overcome by the various sensa- 
tions which such a scene was natu- 
rally calculated fo excite. She kissed 
her hand several times to the popu- 
Jace, and cried ** Adieu” in the most 
feeling manner. 

At eight o'clock, his Majesty being 
in readiness to commence his jourhey, 
his private travelling carriage, drawn 
by the post-horses of the Prince -Re- 
gent, drew up, and he was assisted into 
it by-his attendants; he seemed to be 
in the highest spirits, and frequently 
bowed, in return for the loud and 
reiterated shouts of .** Vive le Roi /” 
** Vice Louis the XVITIth” ‘* Vive les 
Bourbons !" &c. with which he was 
greeted. His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Sussex rode beside the carriage of 
the King through Piccadilly, St: 
James's-street, Pall-mall, and Par- 
liament-street, and continued to bold 
conversation with him during his pro- 
gress. A carriage, containing the 
Prince of Conde and the Duke ‘de 
Bourbon, followed that of the King; 
and these, together with an escort of 
cavalry before and behind the car- 
Fiages, constituted the whole of the 
cavalcade. 


' The Prince Regent quitted town 
some time before the King, and took 
the road to Dover, to be in readiness 
to receive his Majesty, with whom he 
was to dine at the Castle Inn, and was 
also to continue with-his Majesty till 
he took his final departure from this 
country. 


Upon the arrival of his Majesty in 
Kent, he was met by the Marquis of 
Camden, the lord lieutenant of the 
county, who was attended by a guard 
of the Kentish and Isle of Thanct 
Yeomaury, who proceeded with the 
King to Dover.—The villages and 
towns through which his Majesty pass- 
ed, evinced, by every possible de- 
monstration, the veneration and af- 
fection with which they regarded him; 
and the road might literally be said to 
be lined with spectators from West- 
minster-bridge to Dover, from whom, 
as in a military feu de joye, seemed 
to be discharged an universal volley 
of cheers...’ ' 


His Majesty bad a very speedy pas- 
sage across the Channel to Calais on 
Sunday in the Royal Yacht: and the 
Prince Regent, after seeing him on 
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board, returned to “Carlton -House 


about one on Monday morning. ~ 


FOREIGN EVENTS. ° 

New Frencu ConsTitrurtion. 
Extracted from the Registers of the 

Conservatice Senate, of Wednesday, ° 

6th of April. 

The Conservative Senate, delibe- 
rating upon the plan of Constitution 
presented to it by the Provisional Go- 
vernment, in execution of the Act of 
the Senate of the Ist instant: 

After having heard the report of a 
special commission of seven members: 
decreés as follows: 

Art. 1. The French government is 
moniarchical, and hereditary from 
male to male, in order of primoge- 
niture. 

Q. The French people call freely 
to the throne of France, Louis Sta- 
nislaus Xavier dé France, brother of 
the last King, and after him the other 
members of the house of Bourbon, 
in the ancient order. 

3. The ancient nobility, resume 
their titles. ‘The new reserve their's 
hereditarily. The Legion of Honour 
is maintained with its prerogatives, 
The King shall fix the decoration. 

4. ‘I'he executive power belongs to 
the King. 

5. The King, the Senate, aud the 
Legislative Body, concur iu the mak- 
jng of laws. 

Plans of laws may be equally pro- 
posed in the Senate and the Legisla- 
tive Body. 

Those relating to contributions can 
ouly be proposed in the Legislative 
Body. 

The King can invite equally the 
two bodies to occupy themselves upon 
objects which he deems proper. 

The sanction of the King is ne- 
cessary for the completion of a law. 

6. There are 150 Senators at least, 
and 200 at most. 

Their dignity is immoveable, and 
hereditary trom male to male, in order 
of primogeniture. They are named 
by the King. 

. The present Senators with the ex- 
ception of those who shall renounce 
the quality of a.French citizen, are 
maintained, and form part of this 
number. The actual endowment of 
the Senate and the senatorships be- 
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Jongs to them. The revenues are 
equally between them, and pass to 
their successors. In case of the death 
of a Senator without direct male pos- 
terity, his portion returns to the Pub- 
lic treasure. The Senators who shall 
be named in future cannot partake of 
this endowment. . 

7. The Princes of the Royal Fa- 
tnily, and the Princes of the blood, 
are by right members of the Senate. 

The functions of a Senator cannot 
be exercised until the person has at- 
tained the age of 21 years. 

8. The Senate decides the cases in 
which the discussion of objects before 
them shall be public or secret. 

9. Each department shall send to 
the Legislative Body the same num- 
ber of deputies it sent thither. 

The deputies who sate in the Le- 
gislative Body at the period ofthe 
last adjournment shall continue to sit 
till they are replaced. All preserve 
their pay. 

In future they shall be chosen: im- 
mediately by the Electoral Bodies, 
which are preserved, with the: ex- 
ception,of the changes that maybe 
made by a law in their organization. 

The duration of. the functions of 
the deputies to the Legislative Body 
is fixed at five years. 

The new election shall take place 
for the session of 1815. 

10. The Legislative Body — shall 
assemble of right each year on the Ist 
of October.» The King may convoke 
it extraordinary ; he may adjourn it; 
he may also dissolve it: but in the 
latter case another Legislative Body 
must be formed, in three months at 
the latest, by the Electoral Colleges. 

11. The Legislative Body has the 
right of discussion. The sittings are 
public, unless in cases where it chooses 
to form itself’ into a general com- 
mittee. 

12. The Senate, Legislative Body, 
Electoral Colleges and Assemblies of 
Cantons elect their president from 
among themselves, 

13. No member of the Senate, or 
Legislative Body can be arrested with- 
out the previous authority from the 
body to which he belongs. 

The trial of a member of the Se- 
uate or Legislative Body belongs ex- 
glusively to the Senate. 

14.. The ministers may be mem* 


bers either of the Senate or Legisla- 
tive Body. : 
- 15. Equality of proportion in the 
taxes is of right: no tax can be im- 
posed or received unless it has been 
freely consented to by the Legislative 
Body and the Senate. The ijand tax 
can only be established for a year, 
The budget of the following year, and 
the accounts of the preceding year, 
are presented annually to the Legis- 
lative Body-and the Senate, at the 
opening of the sitting of the Legis- 
lative Body. ii 
16. The law shall fix the mode and! 
amount of the recruiting of the army. 
17. The. independence of the ju- 
dicial power is guaranteed. No one 
can be removed from his natural 


judges. 


The institution of juries is pres. 
served, as well as the publicity of tflal 
in criminal matters. — . 

The penalty of confiscation of goods 
is abolished. 

_ The King has the right of pardons 
ing. 

is: The courts and ordinary tri- 
bunals existing at present are —pre- 
served; their number cannot be di- 
minished or increased, but in virtue 
of alaw. The judges are for life and’ 
irremoveable, except the justice of 
the peace and the. judges of com- 
merce. The commissions and ex- 
traordinary tribunals are suppressed 
and cannot be re-established. 

19.~ The Court of Cassation, the 
Court of Appeal, and the tribunals 
of the first instance, propose to the 
King, three candidates for each of 
three places of judge vacant:in their 
bedy. . Fhe King chooses one of the: 
three. .The King names the first pre- 
sidents and the public ministry of the: 
courts and the tribunals. . 

20. The military on service, the 
officers aud soldiers on half pay, the: 
widows and pensioned officers pre- 
serve their ranks, honours, and pen- 
sions. — i 

21. The person.of the King is 
sacred and inviolable. . All the acts 
of the government are signed by a 
minister. The mivisters are respon- 
sible for all which those acts contain 
violatory of the laws, public and pri- 
vate liberty, and the rights of citizens, 

22, The freedom of worship and 
conscience is guaranteed. The mi- 
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nisters of worship 2re treated and pro- 
tected alike. 

23. The liberty of the press is en 
tire, with the exception of the legal 
repression of offences which may re- 
sult from the abuse of that liberty. 
The senatorial commissions of the 
liberty of the. press and individual 
liberty are preserved. 

24. The public debt is guaranteed. 

The sales of the national domains 
are irrevocably maintained. 

25. No Frenchman can be prose- 
cuted for opinions or yotes which he 
hias given. 

_ 26, Every person has the right to 
address individual petitions to evary 
constituted authority. 

_ 27. All Frenchmen are. equally 
admissible to all civil and military em- 
ployments. ; 

gs. All laws existing at present re- 
main in vigour, until they are legally 
repealed. ‘The code of civil laws 
shall be entitled Civil Code of the 

revch. 


B 
29. The present Constitution sball 
he submitted to the accepiance of the 
Erench people, in the form which 
shall be regulated. Louis Stanislaus 
Xavier shall be proclaimed King of 
the French, as soon as he'shall have 
signed and sworn, by an act stating, 
“* I accept the Constitution; I swear 
to observeit, and cause it to be observed.” 
_ This oath shall be repeated in. the 
solemnity, when he shall receive the 
oath of fidelity of the French. 


NORWAY. 

The following particulars, relative 
to the. threatened revolution in this 
country is taken from private letters, 
published at Copenhagen, dated the 
18th of March. 

As soon as Prince Christian Fre- 
derick learnt the news of the treaty 
coacluded with Sweden and Denmark, 
he repaired ta the country seat of 
the chamberlain, Mr, Carsten Anker, 
near Christiana, where he found as- 
seinbled ‘the most. consideralile per- 


sens, civil, military, and ecclesiasti-: 


cal, the, professors, merchants, and 
deputies, who were met to regulate 
the finances of the bank of the king. 
dom, on the 28th of January. Then 


he laid before them the treaty of peace,’ 


asking them if they were of opinion 
that the people of Norway were inclin- 
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ed to defend their primeval independ- 
ance against the demands of Sweden? 
They unanimously declared in the 
affirmative, and earnestly besought 
the Prince to remain at the head of the 
government. They at the same time 
resolved on vominating him Prince 
Regent of Norway. The Prince im- 
mediately repaired to the frontiers, 
then -to Roraas, ard lastly over the 
mountains to Throndagian, the an- 
cient capital of the nerth. The peo- 
ple thronged in crouds to meet hiw, 
with their wives and children, from 
the summits of Doorefeldt and the 
deepest valleys, catiing out to him, 
‘We will conquer or die for old Nor: 
way’s freedom, and thou shalt not 
leave us.’ (By an ancjent custom, the 
people alwayscall the Sovereign thou), 
Se the journey continued through.all 
Norway, and when. the Prince-arrived 
at Guldbranthal (remarkable for the 
circumstan¢e that formerly a hostile 
army,under Sinclair, fell there under 
the attacks of the :mountaineers,; so 
that a single messenger of the defeat 
was not left alive), the Princealighted 
near the marble pillar, set up.in com-* 
memoration of that event, and read 
the inscription in the words of au old 
ballad—‘ Woe to every Norwegian 
whose blood does not boil in: his veins 
when his eyes behold this monument,’ 
and called to the ants, ‘ Will you, 
like your forefathers, sacrifice your 
lod, your lives, for the sacred cause 


of your country?’ which was answered 
by a thousand+fold hurrabs from the 
surrounding multitude. . Then heen- 
tered- Dronthetm amid universal ac- 
clamations, and alighted at the house of 
Gen. Von Krogh, a man of eighty years 


of age. Here the most considesable 
inhabitants were assensbled al.a solemn 
entertainment, and though the osner 
of the house could not :be.,present at 
it, on account of his age and indis 
sition, he, however, caused-higiself to 
be led in at the end of the entertain- 
ment, and amid weiversal: acclama- 
tions, drank the health .of | Prince 
Christian, as Regent. 

From this town, which perhaps is 
intended to become the. capital, the 
Prince, after astay of four. days, re- 
turned to Christiana, aud immediately 
after: arrived Counts Rosen, Essen, 
aod Palmstierna, with the news of the 
ratification of the peace, and with the 
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Danish and Swedish proclamations. 
The Prince invited them to an.enter- 
tainment, at which all the most con- 
siderable inhabitants were present, but 
declined speaking of business, pre- 
tending, that after dinner was not the 
proper time for it. 

The next day all the bells were 
rting and thé cannon fired;.the town 
_ guards atid the troops paraded in-the 


street, and Prince Christian repaired 


to the principal church. 

The Swedish plenipotentiaries re- 
marked nothing till they went to the 
church, where they arrived just at the 
moment that Prince Christian was 
kneeling down before the high altar, 
and taking the oath as Regent. The 
Priace afterwards asked them if they 
had been in the church? and on their 
answering in the affirmative, said, 
‘then they knew bis answer.’ 

The Swedish plenipotentia: ies: then 
departed ; and on the 19th of Februa- 
ry appeared -proclamations of the 
Prince'to the Bishops, the civit officers, 
the army and navy, the people, the 
circular letter, and the address in the 
Frencli fanguage, to all Europe. 

The Daiish fag was taken -down, 
# funeral dirge-plaving all the tinre, 
and the ‘Norwegian colours (a lion 
with ‘a halbert, the: flag bive with 
a white-cross), were hung with loud 
acclamations of joy. A council of 
state, consisting of 17 persons, was 
appointed; among them were the three 
brothers Anker, Professors Svertrup, 
Tresche, and others. Soon after, the 
Prince repaired to the frontiers, where 
$2,000 men are assembied. Hostili- 
ties are already said to have -taken 
place, but this report is not authenti- 
cated. All the inhabitants were eager 
to take ‘the oath, and even naval 
officers with the crews of all the ships. 
Assurances’ are said to have been re- 
ceived from England, that consider- 
able consignments of corn from pri- 
vate persons may be expected; seven- 
y ships laden with eorn are already 
arrived, and twoconsignments of corn 
left the English ports on the 5th and 
6th of March. A consignment also 
of arms and ammunition designed for 
the Swedish army, was landed whe- 
ther by accident or design, at Bergen. 

It'is said that Prince Chrigtian is to 
marry an English Princess; others, 
however, say, he will marry the daugh- 
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ter of the Duke of Augustenburgh, 


who is about sixteen years of age.” 
However we learn from the chan- 
<ellor of the Exchequer that negoci- 
ations relative to Norway are still 
going on. 65 


HOLLAND. 


Extract of a letter from an officer 
under “Gen. Sir T. Graham, dated 
March 16th. 

:“ 1 witnessed a most distressing 
scene at Worow on the 10th, A 
waggon load of dead bodies arrived in 
the church yard, about 12 o'clock: 
on going up I recognized the head of 
Col. Carlton of the 44th, a better or a 
braver sdjdier never fell: next Col. 
Carlton of the guards, poor Skerritt 
was lying across the waggon between 
two coffins. Col. Macdonald was also 
there by the side of him, and a young 
officer with the top of his head blown 
off. This load of misery was deposited 
in the church, and shells having been 
provided, the wholé of the bodies 
were buried wext day in three graves, 
in Woréw church yard. The firne- 
ral was attended by the military in the 
town, chiefly the remains of Col. 
Skerritt’s brigade, which before the 
assault consisted of about 2200, bevt-is 
now reduced 1o 930, and about 150 
prisoners ; the rest are ‘killed and 
wounded 


OBITUARY. 

Dr. Leyden.—To the account of the 
death of this gentleman, inserted in 
our Magazine for January, 1812, we 
have to add some further particulars, 
from the information of a-correspand- 


ent. Dr. Leyden rose by the power of 
native genius, from the hymblest ori- 
gin to a very distinguished rank in the 
literary world. His studieS'ineladed 
almost every branch of humanscience, 
and he was alike ‘ardent in the pursuit 
of all-. The greatest power of ‘his 
mind was perhaps shewn ia litsacquisi- 
tion of modern and ancieut lamguages. 
He exhibited an unexampled facility, 
not merely in acquiring them, but in 
tracing their affinity and connection 
with each other; and from that talent; 
combined with his taste and getietal 
knowledge, we had a tight to expect; 
from what he did in a very few years, 
that he would, -if he had-lived, Have 
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thrown the greatest light upon the 

most abstruse parts of the history of 

the East. Among Dr. Leyden’s poe- 

try his Ode on the Death of Nelson is 

undoubtedly the best of those peetical 

effusions that he published since be 

went to India. ‘he following apos- 

trophe to the blood of that hero, hasa 

sublimity of thought, and happiuess 

erprenien vhick. never could have 

been attained but by a true poet: 

«¢ Blood of the brave, thou art not lost: 

Amid the waste of waters blue : 

The tide that role to Albion’s-coast 

Shall proudly boast its sanguine hue, 

And thou shalt be the vernal dew, 

To foster valour’s daring seed ; 

The generous plant shall still its stock 
renew, 

nd Hosts of heroes rise when one shall 
bleed.” 


He never solicited favour ; but he was 
raised, by the liberal discernment of 
his noble friend aud patron Lord 
Minto, to situations that afforded him 
an opportunity of shewing, that he 
was as scrupulous and as inflexibly 
virtuous in the discharge of his pub- 
lic duties, as he was attentive in pri- 
vate life to the duties of morality and 
Feligion. It is not easy to convey an 
idea of the method which Dr. Leyden 
used in his studies, or to describe the 
wnconquerable ardour with which 
these were pursued. During his early 
residence in India, | bad a particular 
opportunity of observing both. When 
he read a lesson in Persian, a person 
near him whom he had taught, wrote 
down each word ov a long slip of 
paper, which was afterwards divided 
jnto as many pieces as there were 
words, and pasted in alphabetical or- 
der, under different heads of verbs, 
nouns, &c. into a blank book that 
formed a vocabulary of each day's 
lesson. Al} this he had in a few hours 
instructed a very ignorant native to 
do, and this man he used in his broad 
accent to call ‘** one of his mechanical 
aids.” He was so illat Mysore, soon 
after his arrival from Eugland, that 
Mr. Anderson, the surgeon who at- 
tended bim, despaired of bislife; but 
though all his friends endeavoured at 
this period to prevail upon hiin to re- 
lax in bis application to study, it was 
ja vain. He used, when unable to sit 
peright, to prop himself up with pil- 

ws, and continue his traypiations. 
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One day that I was sitting by his bed. 

side, the surgeon came iv. ‘I am 

glad you are here,” said Mr. Ander. 

son, addressing himself to me; “‘ you 

will be able to persuade Leyden to at. 

tend to my advice. [I have told hin 

before, and I now repeat, that he will 

die if he does not leave off his studies, 

and remain quiet.” ‘* Very well, 

Doctor,” exclaimed Leyden, “* you 

have done your duty, but you must now 

hear me; I cannot d¢ idle, and whether 

I die or live, the wheel must go round 

to the last :” and heactually continued, 
under the depression of a fever, and 
a liver complaint, to study more than 

ten houss each day. . The.temper of 
Doctor Leyden was mild and ge- 
nerous; avd he could bear, with per- 
fect good humour, raillery on his 
foibles. When he arrived at Calcutta 
in 1805, 1 was most solicitous res 
garding his reception in the society 
of the Indian capital, ‘* I entreat 
you my dear friend, (I said to bim) 
the day he landed, to be careful of the 
impression you make on your enter- 
ing this community; for God's sake 
learn a little English; and be silent 
upon literary subjects except among 
literary men.” “ Learn English!” he 
exclaimed, *‘ no, never; it was trying 
to learn that language that spoilt my 
Scotch; and as to being silent, I will 
promise to hold my tongue, if you 
will make foels hold theirs.”"—His 
memory was most tevacious, and he 
sometimes loaded it with limber. 
When he was at Mysore, an argument 
occurred upon a. point of English 
history; it was agreed to refer it to 
Leyden; and, to the astonishment of 
all parties, he repeated verbatim the 
whole of an Act of Parliament in the 
reign of James I. relative to Ireland, 
which decided the point in dispute. 
On being asked bow he came to charge 
his memory with such extraordinary 
matter, he said, that several years be- 
fore, when he was writing on the 
changes that had takeu place in. the 
English language, this Act -was one 
of the documents to which be had 
referred as a specimen of the style of 
that age, and that he had retained 
every word in his memory.—His.love 
of the place of iis nativity was.a pas- 
sion in which he had always a pride, 
and which in India he cherished with 
the fondest euthusiasin. J once went 
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to see him when he was very ill, and 
had been confined to his bed for many 
days: there were several gentlemen 
in the room: heinquired if I had any 
news. [I told him [ had a letter from 
Eskdale. ‘* And what are they about 
in the Borders?” he asked. ‘* A cu- 
rious ‘cireumstance,” I replied,. ‘* is 
stated in my letter;” and { read him 
a passage which described the conduct 
of our volunteers on a fire being 
kindled by mistake at one of the bea- 
cous. This letter mentioned that the 
moment the blaze, which was the sig- 
nal of invasion, was seen, the moun- 
taincers hastened to their rendezvous, 
and those of Leddesdale swam the 
Ewes River to reach it. They were 
assembled (though several of their 
houses were at the distance of six and 
seven nriles) in two hours, and at break 
of day the party marched into the 
town of Hawick (a distance of twenty 
miles from the place of assembly) to 
the Border tune of ‘wha dar medale 
with me?” Leyden's countenance be- 
came animated as 1 proceeded with 
this detail, and at its close he sprung 
from his sick bed, and, with strange 
melody and still stranger gesticula- 
tions, sung aloud, ‘* wha dar meddle 
with me, wha dar meddle with me 2” 
Several of those who witnessed this 
scene looked at him as one that was 
raving in the delirium of a fever. 


_The return of his disorder soon after 


put a period to his sufferings.—J. M. 
On the 20th of February in South 
Molton-street, Joseph Williams, Esq. 
of Glavarvon, Carnarvonshire, at the 
age of 84. He had served in the army 
twenty-two years. The latter part of 
his life he was unfortunate!y engaged 
in a suit in Chancery, which with- 
held from him all his property, so 
that he suffered the greatest privations. 
Had he lived another month, his 
affairs in Chancery, after a lapse of 
thirty years, would haye been settled, 
and be would have possessed most 
valuable’ estates, though but the 
wreck of his original patrimony. 

On the 20th ult. at Basted-place, in 
Kent, the Rev. William Peters, a pre- 
bend of Lincoln, &c. He was for- 
merly a member of the Royal Acade- 
iny, but had resigned that bonour, if 
honour it be, many years.- “As an 
artist, it is said, his works were chiefly 
of an inferior rank: his pictares from 
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Much ado about. Nothing, and the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, were merito- 
rious; but he was chiefly known to 
the public as the painter of pious fa- 
milies rising from their graves, and 
pretty little children going wp into 
heaven; not that the reverend artist 
always confined himself to such un- 
earthly objects: for the late Earl 
Grosvenor, we are informed, possess- 
ed some from his hand of a very 
different description. 

On Tuesday, the 22d ult. -James 
Stevenson of. Walton, aged 84; and 
on the Thursday following, Mary Ste- 
venson, his. widow, aged 85. They 
had been married sixty-four years, and 
reared a large family without assist~ 
ance from the parish. Soon after the 
old man's death, his widow begged he 
might not be buried until Saturday, 
and she should be ‘‘ ready to. go with 
him.” - 

Lately, aged 100 years, William 
Newmarch, of Hull, well known by 
the name of Blind Billy. 

At.Chelsea College in his 88th 
year, Dr. Burney. He was an ex~ 
cellent scholar, and,well acquainted 
with most of the oriental languages : 
Lis History of Music, and Musical 
Travels are valuable additions to Bri- 
tish literature, from the knowledge 
which they impart, and from. their 
elegant style. The Cunning Man, 
written by Rousseau, was adapted by 
Dr. Burney to the English stage. It 
was playful and spirited, and not @ 
mere version of the original. Dr, B. 
was intimately acquainted with all the 
distinguished characters.who flourish= 
ed in his time, at bome and abroad, 
and in particular habits of intimacy 
with Dr. Samuel Johnson. The last 
work of Dr. Burney, we are told; was 
a Life of Metastasio, highly esteemed 
for its candour, information, judg- 
ment, and-taste.. In all the relations 
of private life, the Doctor's character 
was exemplary, as a husband, father, 
and friend. His daughter was the 
author of many moral novels, deserv~ 
edly popular, particularly het Ce- 
cilia. His son is one of the most ac- 
complished scholars and . profound 
critics of the present day; his mans 
ners were peculiarly easy, spirited, 
aud gentlemanly, aud he had all the 
graces of the Chesterfield school with- 
out any of its studied formality. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


CORNWALL. 

WO sheriff's officers lately went 

to the house of Jccoé Francis, at 
Banham, near Launceston, to levy an 
execution on his goods. On stating 
their business, they were violently as- 
saulted by Francis {who is an old man), 
his wife, and famiiy, who, being armed 
with sticks, knives, &c. compelled the 
officers to withdraw, after an ineffec- 
tual attempt'to discharge their duty, 
in which they were both wounded. 
Haring procured the assistance of 
some constables of Launceston, the 
officers again repaired to the house, 
where they found the door shut, and 
the family armed, and were told that 
whoever dared to enter should lose his 
life. They, however, forced an en- 
trance, and having seized the old man, 
were about to disarm him, when a 
fowling-piece was discharged at one 
of the constables, named Jory, and its 
contents having entered his side, he 
feli dead on the spot. The whole of 
the family were taken into custody. 

DURHAM. 

On the 13th inst. to commemorate 
the downfall of Bonaparte, a large 
tar-harrel was burnt on the church 
steeple of Merrington, and 15l. was 
subscribed to regale the inhabitants. 
On the same day, W. T. Salvin, Esq. 
gave twelve guineas to the inhabitants 
of Sunderland Bridge; and B. J.Sal- 
yin, of Burvhall, gave Ahe same sum 
to the people of ‘Tudhoe and Farewell 
Hall, to drink his Majesty's health. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

One of the Winchester papers has 
re-published from a popular work, the 
following biographical sketch of a 
Saint, whose name is often recollected 
in showery weather :—** St. Swithin, 
at his own previous solicitation, was 
buried at Winchester, in the common 
cemetery, or church-yard, instead of 
the chancel of the minster, as was the 
general usage with other bishops; but 
his fame did not suffer by such humi- 
lity: The services be had rendered 
the ecclesiastics were great, and that 
body did not prove ungrateful; his 
grave was soon marked as peculiarly 
efficacious to the suffering Christians, 
and miracles out of number were re- 
corded to have been wrought by his 
holy cemains, One man who had lost 


his eyes, had them restored to him; 
and ‘others received similar bevefits; 
none, indeed, were refused relief, who 
applied for it with an humble beart, 
aud firm reliance in the Saint's exer- 
tion! hence he naturally soon ac- 
quited the appellation of merciful. 
Such an extensive benevolence be- 
came the theme of universal praises ; 
an order was obtained to remove the 
holy reliques into the choir, as better 
suiting their merits; aud a grand and 
solemn procession was appointed to 
grace the ceremony. A most violent 
rain shower, however, fell on the 
destined day, and continued for 3g 
others, without intermission; in con- 
sequence of which, the idea of a res 
moval was abandoned, as displeasing ty 
St. Swithin, and as such, heretical and 
blasphemous; though it would appear 
that the Saint afterwards relented, and 
permitted his bones to be taken from 
the cemetery, and lodged among the 
remains of the other bishops, in the. 
year 1093. The vulgar adage, that we 
shall have forty days continuance of 
wet weather whenever rain falls on St. 
Swithin's festival, no doubt, arose 
from this presumed supernatural cir- 
cumstance. Without: disputing the 
fact from which the popular fancy 
sprang, which, notwithstanding the 
glaring errors and absurdities of the 
monkish writers, is very probable ta 
have been the case; there is, never- 
theless, not any occasion to have re- 
course toa miracle to account for such 
a phenomenon. Experience has ame 
ply shewn, that, whenever a wet sea- 
son sets in about the end of June to 
the middle of July, when the heat of 
the sun is usually the most intense, it 
generally continues to nearly the end 
of the summer, when the action of 
that orb has considerably abated; the 
rain affording matter for exhajalion,- 
always naturally the strongest atthe 
hottest period of the year, and those 
exhalations yielding in return matter 
for rain.” 
KENT. 

Seven Oaks was lately the fullest 
and dullest market ever known for 
beef; much of the best bought for 
63. per stone. A cow that hati tra- 
velled forty miles, and for which thé 
owner had been offered 361. in the 
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stall, but a short time before, fetched 
only 28l. 10s. Mutton, 7s. 4d. to 8s. 
per stoue. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Mr. Holroyd, who was the occasion 
of the melancholy fate of Miss La- 
vinia Robinson, of Manchester, has 
been obliged to give way to the popular 
feeling against him, which began to 
be unequivocally expressed’ by acts of 
violence against the house in which 
he resided. Contrary to his declared 
determination he left the town, under 
the protection of the constables, hav- 
ing before been expelted from the 
office of man-midwife to the Lying- 
in-Hospital, by an unanimous vote of 
the trustees. , 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

At Grimsby the public mind ex- 
pressed itself, in a variety of ways, 
upon the late joyful occasion, Effi- 
gies, statues, transparencies, &c. were 
exhibited on the 12th, as soon as dark- 
ness became visible. The different 
attitudes of poor Boney were sufii- 
cient to create a new feeling in the 
risible faculty. In one place, seated 
in a chair of state, with a sufficient 
quantity of hemp round his neck, with 
the words annexed, “* They do say, I'm 
going to Hell bay, there to stay till 
my dying day.” In another place, 
tied to the tail of a capering bull, 
and other shapes and forms too nume- 
rous to describe, all conveying well 
imagined touches at the times. 

At Gretton, the following dreadful 
and mysterions circumstance is stated 
to have occurred:—Mr. and Mrs. 
Godfrey, and their son, Jolm God- 
frey, partook, at dinner, of a baked 
meat pudding; and, after part of it 
was éaten, the dish was taken to the 
“Kitchen to the servant boys. It ap- 
pears to have contained poison: Mr, 
Godfrey was dead on the 10th inst. 
and it is said that Mrs. Godfrey and 
John Godfrey were then dying. In 
the whole, eight persons had eaten 
of this pudding, but of the others we 
have no information! 


NORFOLK. 
_ As a testimony of the public joy, 
foi the late turn of events, a public 
dinner was given at Yarmouth, to all 
the inhabitants who chose to ‘partake 
of itonthe Quay; previous to which, 
a droll maritime procession was exhi- 
bited, 8200@%@kets were issued for the 
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dinner. Theviands consisted of 6200 
pounds weight of prime beef; 1392 
plum puddings, each pudding weigh- 
ing five pounds; about 80 barrels af 
beer ; and 8200 penny loaves: 60 pipes, 
and 60 half ounces of tobacco. There 
were 58 tables, connecting at each end, 
and extending three quarters ofa mile 
in a direct line. The subscription 
raised among the inhabitants for this 
grand fete, iu a day or two, exceeded 
1000° pounds. ‘Fhe day passed over 
with good order, and was concluded 
with an immense bonfire, presenting 
a singular spectacle to near 30,00 
persons, 
SOMERSETSBIRE. 

At the late Somerset assizes,a cause 
of the greatest importance to sports- 
men was tried, by which it was esta; 
blished, that no person has a right to 
destroy dogs belonging to other per- 
sons, whether trespassing er not, and 
that cautionary boards age of no avail. 
The action was brought by Mr. Cor- 
ner, against ‘T. S. Champneys, Esq, 
and his gamekeeper, for shooting the 
plaintiff's greyhound, which ° was 
proved by several gentlemen to be a 
most valuable animal. ft appeared 


that Mr. Champueys had ordered his 
servants to destroy all dogs found on 


‘his premises; and one witness stated 
that the dog was forcibly taken, ticd 
to the stump of a tree, and there shot 
and buried. The defendant attempted 
to justify himself by stating that be 
had cautionary boards put ap, speci- 
fying that all dogs foundon his grounds 
would be shot-The learned judge 
aniimadverted severely ow Mr. Champ- 
néys’' conduct, and stated, that sach 
notice would not justify the destruc. 
tion of dogs. The jury returned a 
verdict for the plaintiff—Damages 501, 
SUSSEX, 

The town of Lewes was very sin- 
gularly decorated during the night of 
the illuminations, April 20. Over the 
White Hart Inn, with a transparency, 
were these words: 

** Alexander the Great, 
Sealed Bonaparte’s fate.” 

Mr. Elphick, School Hill, had a 
transparency representing John Bull 
with a broad grin, having iv his hand 
a quartern loaf, labelled 4d. Below 
was a large piece of roasting beef, 
labelled 4d. ‘The bottom of the pics 
ture had the following lines: 
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** Old time’s refurnd, with beef and 
jorum full, 

Behold the honest noble staunch John 
Bull! 

With eyes elate, and truly British heart, 

John eyes the beef, and roars—no Bony- 
part.” 

Elizabeth Batchelor, of Peplar-row, 
haying no.window of her own, there- 
fore called to her aid a tree; to which 
she attached -the following trans- 
parency : Bonaparte in a sedan- 
chair, without a boitom, dragged along 
by two Cossacks; the imprisoned ty- 
rant exclaimed— 

**-To tell the truth, I do not like this fun, 
I that have made so many thousands 
run.” 

John Bull, who locks on, says— 

** Go on, my lads, there let him ride and 
grumble, 

He from his seat has had a proper tume 
ble.” 

Again— 

** A friend to peace and plenty you may 
see, 

That has no house will ornament a tree ; 

It is enough, she can afford no more, 

To light off Boney to a distant shore.” 


The ironmongery warehouses of 
Lowdell and Co. exhibited black- 
smiths at their forges, converting the 
weapons of war into implements of 
peace. 

Mr. A. Weston had John Bull at 
table, with beef 6d. per lb.; porter 4d. 
a pot; quartern loaf 8d. ;—motto, 
** Once more happy=—peace and 
plenty.” 

YORKSHIRE. 

An event not a little resembling the 
supposed dexterity of William Tell, 
inshooting the apple off his son’s head, 
recently occurred in the park of Stain- 
borough Castle, the seat of Henry 
Vernon, Esq. After some dispute be- 
tween Isaac Naylor, the gamekeeper, 
and another person, about a gun twen- 
ty-three inches long, a person held his 
hat upon his head, the breward against 
liis forehead, with the open part fa- 
cing hint. The keeper immediately 
shot at arms jiength, and the bail went 
through the middie of the crown. 
The person who held the hat, not 
suspecting that the keeper was going 
to shoot, was extremely frightened for 
gome minutes; but said, he would 
stand in the same position again if the 
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keeper durst shoot. The keeper im- 
mediately shot within one inchof the 
first shot. 


IRELAND. 


The following interesting trial took 
place at the Quarter Sessions, Dub- 
lin, on the 8th of last February. 


A FARTHING! 


THE KinG, at the Prosecution of Jonn 
Mitvar, against GEORGE Hone. 


Mr. Green, as counsel for the crown, 
stated the case in nearly the following 
terms:—Although the privilege is of- 
ten waved in. this Court, yet there are 
some particularities in this case that 
require you to be acquainted with be- 
fore you hear the evidence. It may 
appear, at first sight, trivial and insig- 
nificant, on account of the small value 
of the property taken; but, Gentle- 
men, in morality, principle, and law, 
the offence is not the less culpable be- 
cause the object is trivial. Gentle- 
men, you have probably all heard, 
that in the reign of Queen Anne, there 
were but three farthings coined: it 
was at ashort period before the death 
of that sovereign this coinage took 
place; and, Gentlemen, it is a matter 
of historical record, that in the coin- 
ing of the third farthing, the die broke. 
From this circumstance, an adyenti- 
tious value was added to these three 
pieces; so much s0, that one of them 
is preserved in the King’s Museum, as 
a very great curiosity; asecond is also 
in the British Museum ;, but the third 
is missing. I do not doubt but that 
the gentlemen en the other side will 
argue, that a jury ought not to take 
into their notice or consideration any 
extrinsic value that may be placed on 
it, but look upon it merely as a far- 
thing. But, Gentlemen, I may say to 
you, in the words of Hudibras, 

The value of any thing, 

Is just as inuch as it will bring. 
Some years ago, a public advertise- 
ment was sent, offering a reward of 
£500 for the third farthing, and so 
well aware of this circumstance was 
the prosecutor, that when this farthing 
came by accident into his hands, he 
considered it of the greatest value, and 
kept it under lock and key. Gentle- 
men, if it is the real farthing, it must 
be of considerable value. The pri- 
soner, convinced of ‘thjge conceived 
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the base idea of securing it to himself, 
and for this borrowed it from Mr. Mil- 
lar (in whose service he was), under 
the pretence of slewing it to a person 
who was a judge of ancient coins. Mr. 
Millar vave it to hith without any sus- 
‘picion of any sinister design; but on 
his making repeated application to the 
prisoner for it, he got nothing but eva- 
sive replies in return. A few even- 
ings after this transaction, the prisoner 
Hone asked Millar to accompany him 
to a public-house on the Quay, where 
they had before been in the habit of 
resorting to. Millar, rather unwilling- 
ly, accompanied him. When he had 
sat down in the public recom, he found 
several of Hone’s acquaintance there, 
who immediately began a conversation 
about the farthing, as-to its value, and 
what was to be done with it. Mr. Mil- 
lar declined any conversation about it, 
conceiving he was only brought for 
the purpose of being betrayed into 
some expression before witnesses, but 
demanded the farthing from Hone. 
Now, Gentlemen of the Jury, what do 
you think of the modest proposal of 
Hone? Why, that before he would 


give it up, Mr. Millar must execute a 
security, or bond, to the amount of 
£700, as half the expected price of 


the farthing. Mr. Millar spurned at 
this, went home, and the next day 
brought him before Mr. Guinness, 
one of the magistrates of Duke-street 

olice office. At first Mr. G. thought 
it a case too trifling for any legal pro- 
cess; but when he saw with what per- 
severance Hone kept possession of the 
farthing, he would not refuse to take 
the informations. Gentlemen, I must 
inform you that, even in this stage of 
the case, be was attended by an attor- 
ney, and two barristers were there ta 
defend his right of assuming to him- 
self this part of the property of Millar. 
—Let me ask you, Gentlemen, would 
not a man who acted in this way shew 
you that he attached a much greater 
yalue to this piece of metal than its 
nominal value. It is not to be allow- 
ed in a Court of Justice, that any 
man shall, with impunity, take even a 
farthing, and dare the person whom 
he thus deprived of his property.— 
Mr. Green then stated the nature of 
the indictment, and the reason that it 
contained so many counts; it was for 
the purpgse of preventing any quibble 
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in the defence which’ might be urged 
by the other side, that the pleadings 
were so widely spread. Mr. Green 
concluded by stating a general prin- 
ciple of law, that if a person gets pro- 
perty in a fraudulent manner, or by 
fraudulent representation, he is guilty 
of larceny. 
Dorothy Millar examined. 

The substance of her examination 
was, that she was married, and lived 
in Grafton-street, where she keeps a 
confectioner’s shop. She knew the 
prisoner Hone; he lived with them as 
journeyman; he also boarded in the 
house. About eight or nine weeks ago 
Hone came into the parlour where she - 
was writing: there had been some 
halfpence brought iu by the servant 
maid, which were laid on the mantle- 
piece, among which were the farthing 
in question. Hone took it in his 
hands, and said it was a Queen Anne's 
farthing; that after some conversation 
as to the value of it, she locked it up 
in the shop. On the 22d of Septem. 
ber, Hone came to her, and asked her 
for the loan of the farthing: she asked 
her husband, Mr, Millar, where it was, 
not wishing to give it; but Mr. Millar 
gave it him, and he never returned it 
since; Hone never made any proposi- 
tion as to buying it; there were seves 
ral conversations about it, at all which 
it was estimated of great value. Hone 
said he had been looking for it for 
twelve years. 

This witness was cross-examined 
with much ingenuity by Mr. M‘Nally, 
om nothing very important arose out 
of it. 

John Millar examined. 

He stated that he was the husband 
of the last witness; remembered the 
circumstances stated by his wife; re- 
members the night that Hone wanted 
to borrow the farthing ; -he went tc the 
door, looked out, came back, hesitated, 
and then made the application to Mrs. 
Millar for the farthing; he desired 
her to let him have it; he considered 
it of great value; he had read in a 
Bath paper of £300 reward for the lost 
farthing. Hone said it was worth 
£1400. He remembers the evening 
when Hone brought him.to the pub- 
lic-house; be had his friends there, 
who began asking witness what he 
would do with the farthing? After 
some conversation, Hone asked him to 
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give security, or bond, for £700, un- 
til they divided the profits of the far- 
thing between them. The night -he 
made Hone a prisoner, he asked three 
separate times for it; at the last ap- 

Heatien, Hone said he would be d—d 
Refers he would give it up. He also 
refused to give it up before the magis- 
trates. 

This witness was cross-examined by 
Mr. Ridgeway. 

Mark Magrath, Esq. was sworn, and 
stated, that the prisoner had promised 
before him, at the police-office, to re- 
turn the farthing, which he did not. 

The Court then said, that Hone had 
made an effidavit, stating that he had 
lost the farthing. 

On the part of the defence two wit- 
nesses were produced as to the charac- 
ter of Hone, whose knowledge went to 
but a short time, but during that time 
gave him an excellent character. 

Mr. M‘Nally submitted to the Re- 
corder, that there was no evidence to 
support the indictment, there was no 
stealing, the prosecutor had given the 
farthing to his client voluntarily. 

The Recorder then addressed’ the 
Jury, by stating, that it was for them 
to consider whether, when the prisoner 
borrowed the farthing, it was with a 
fraudulent intention or not. If they 
believed it was so, they must find him 
Builty of larceny. There werea num- 

er of counts in the indictment, but 
none of thein went farther than to 
charge him with petty larceny, for 
none of them put a higher value on 
the farthing than one shilling; it then 
was for them to decide whether they 
conceived the borrowing it was but a 
device to obtain possession of it. This 
they were to judge from the evidence, 
and the first circumstance for their at- 
tention was, that he knew the value of 
it, for he said he was for twelve years 
in search of it—the next was his con- 
tinually refusing to return it—a third 
was his collecting his fricnds ina place 
where he had invited the prosecutor 
to come, and when he had succeeded 
in bringing him, he wanted, before 
those persons so assembled, to procure 
from Millar a security or bond for so 
Jarge a sum as £700. Surely these 
circumstances are worthy to be taken 
into consideration by an intelligent 
Jury, as to what was the prisones’s in- 
tention of getting possession of this 
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farthing. Theve was also bringing 
counsel to the police-office, and his 
anxiety to be discharged the first sit- 
ting day of that Court, after the infor- 
mations were sworn, and before the 
bills of indictment had been found by 
the Grand Jury. His conduct on that 
occasion was, that when this applica- 
tion was made, he (the Learned Judge) 
desired him to leave the farthing in 
the hands of the clerk of the crown, 
his answer was, that it was at his lodg- 
ings, which were a great way off; yet 
in an affidavit which he made after, 
where he swore he lost the farthing, 
it proved that his lodgings were so near 
the Court as Abbey-street. Besides, 
considering ail these circumstances, 
by what right does he keep the pra- 
perty of Mr. Millar? Surely it can- 
not be said that he has a legal right. 
I think, Gentlemen of the Jury, all 
these circumstances considered, that 
itis by a fradulent right he keeps pos- 
session of the property, and with a 
fraudulent intention he obtained it. 

The Jury instantly returned a ver- 
dict of Guilty. 

The Recorder then addressed the 
prisoner.—‘* George Hone, the Court 
has taken into consideration all the 
circumstances of the case, in which 
you are only charged with petty lar- 
ceny, yet it appears with more circum- 
stances of aggravation than are gene- 
rally to be fourd in crimes of that 
class. You were the servant of the 
inav whose property you have taken—> 
this was an aggravation. From your 
manners, appearance, and the charac- 
ter you have got, you ought to have 
heen above the mean device, the 
fraudulent schemes by which you have 
obtained this property, and which you 
have kept without the smallest signs 
ofcontrition. Let.me tell you, though 
you seem insensible of it, that the ver- 
dict of that Jury has stamped igno- 
miny on your character: It is with 
regret I state that the Court are un- 
able to go as far as they would wish 
in your punishment. Your sentence 
is, that you be imprisoned in the jail of 
Newgate for twelve calendar months, 
afler which you are to find two sure- 
ties in £20 each, and yourself in 
£40; and, unless you give up the 
farthing, not a day of that time will 
be remitted you.” 

—— 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theWinchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140]bs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended April 16th, 1814. 
INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat} Rye |Barley Wheat| Rye 
Bm Ch dae Ee a . @Gihh 
Niddsx.| 74 7} 41° G@) 49 75 0139 0 
Surrey |:79 0} 44 0} 40 73° «6 
Hertford} 72 41 G| 40 70 C 
Bedford |. 73 40 4) 36 68 0} 35 oO}: 
Huntin. | 71 35 68 11 
Northa. | 73 56 0} 33 | Norfolk 63 11) 36 © 
Rutland | G8 WLinecoln . -+| 67 4) 48 O} 37 
Lei¢est. |. 75 York ........| 70 Of 48 10 
Notting.| 77 Durham ......] 68 6 
Derby | 82 ¥iNorthumberlan.| 66 0} 44 
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Stafford | 43 Cumberland ..| 79 52 
Westmorland ..| 36 52 
84 
78 


Salop 78 
Herefor.} 74 
Wor'st.. | 76 
Warwic.| 84 
Wilts 69 
Berks 72 
Oxferd | 76 
Bucks 76 
Breeon | &2 
Montgo.} 80. 
Radnor. | 73 
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Denbigh ......| 87 9 
Anglesea ..... 
Carnarvon .... 
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Average of Boglend and Wales. 
Wheat 76s. 2d.; 
39s, fd. ; Oats 27s.9d.; Beans}i/Cornwall...... 
48s. 6d.; Pease 553. 0d.; Oatmeall\Dorset........ 
335. 3d. iomts .... 00. 
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PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER-WORKS, 
BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 
April 25, 1814. 
ROCKS, WATER-WoRKS. 
Commercial, 150/. per share East London, 70/. pér share 
East India, 124/. per cent NSURANCE-OY 
London, 10641. ditto “ URANCE-OVFICES, 
West-India, 1601. ditto Albion, 46/. per share 
CANALS. Globe, 1131. ditto 
Grand Junetion, 233/. per Share Imperial, 481. ditto 
Grand Union, 92/. ditto ‘ BRIDGES. 
Huddersfield, 14/. 10s. per share Strand, 282. per share 
Kennet and Avon, 22/. ditto Ditto Annuities, 16/. per share prem. © 
Monmouth, 140/. ditfo 


L. Woirs and Co. Canal, Dock, and Stock Brokers. 





BILL of MORTALITY, from MARCI 22, 1844, to APRIL 26, 1814. 
CHRISTENED, BURIED. ,2andt 5 - 166] 60 and 70 20n 
Males 861 - Males 994 and 10 - 68470 and 60 137 
. 62 | 80 and 90-72 


oO 
Females. 959 § 'P** ) = F 10. ana’ 20 - 
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